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TO THE READER. 


Wirs the fifth volume the Academy enters at the beginning 
of next year upon a new phase of its existence. Instead of 
480 pages of text a year, it will now publish, in fifty-two 
weekly numbers, 1040 pages, each of which will contain one- 
fourth more matter than the old Academy page. 
Three-fourths of each number of the new Academy will be 
devoted to Literature of the imagination, Travels and An- 
tiquities, History and Biography, and will include regular 
notices of the Picture Exhibitions, the Music of the Season, 
and the current Drama, English and French. There will be 
periodical news-letters on literary, artistic and scientific 
subjects from the chief capitals of Europe, and from America, 
and an adequate space will be set apart for correspondence 
between literary men, jottings of interest, publishers’ an- 
nouncements, personal news, and the like. In all these 
matters the Academy will tell people of all classes who are 
aiming at the higher culture, what to choose and what to 
discard, in unmistakeable terms and with promptitude. 
The remaining fourth part of the periodical will be 
occupied with scientific matters interesting to a smaller class 
of readers, but divested as far as possible of all unnecessary 
technicalities which render them uninteresting or unintelli- 
gible to the educated as distinguished from the scientific 
reader. The various departments of knowledge have now 
become so minutely specialized that even the scientific man 
can no longer hope to keep pace with discovery in all 
directions at once, and beyond the limits of his own peculiar 
study occupies to a greater or less extent the position of the 
educated layman or general reader. So that the wants of 
the small scientific class are in this respect identical, or 
nearly so, with those of the larger reading public. These 
requirements vary in different countries and at different 
periods, and can only be ascertained by actual experience. 
Our experience during the past four years has been that the 
scientific matter to be found in the Academy has been pitched 
in too high a key, orat least been presented in too technical 
a form, to be so practically useful even to the scientific reader 
in this country and at the present time as it might without 
any diminution of fulness or accuracy be made. We pro- 
pose then to ourselves a much more difficult task than we 





have hitherto attempted, viz. that of making this department 


of the Academy useful to all, and engaging the attention and 
interest of all educated persons in the progress of European 
knowledge. 

This department will embrace Natural Philosophy, The- 
ology, and the Science of Language, especially the English 
Language and Dialects, and the very important and interest- 
ing study of Comparative Philology, in connection with the 
Mythology, Folklore, Manners, Customs, and Institutions 
of the various races of mankind. 

It may be asked, why retain the name Academy if the 


paper is to be so entirely reorganized as to form to all intents’ 


and purposes a new critical organ ? 

We have reorganized the paper because we think that 
such a critical organ as we have described is wanted. As 
to the retention of the name, a few words of explanation are 
necessary. : 

Very few persons have, we think, understood what was 
meant by calling the old fortnightly periodical, which we 
now propose to supersede, the Academy. 

The word “ Academy” suggests to most average English- 
men, in the first instance, the idea of a second-rate and pre- 
tentious private school. It is also the name of a chartered 
Institution in London, which has won a reputation for 
fairness and discrimination in hanging pictures. As the 
name of this periodical, it appears to have given the impres- 
sion to some persons that we propose to ourselves to treat of 
matters exclusively interesting to schoolmasters and pro- 
fessors at the Universities. But in all European languages 
except the English an “ Academy” means a central organ of 
sound information and correct taste in intellectual matters. 
The great French Academy founded by Richelieu has more 
particularly taken under its charge the maintenance of the 
purity of the French language. ‘The Academies founded in 
the principal German Capitals, and elsewhere, in imitation 
of the French, have laid a greater stress upon the maintenance 
of correct information in matters of scientific knowledge ; 
and the renowned Academy in France has added to itself 
special Academies having the same object. 

Now it is in the sense in which the word is understood 
on the Continent, in the sense of a standard of correctness 
in intellectual matters, that the name was and is still applied 
to the Academy Journal. The great national importance of 
concentrating the intellectual forces of a country is recognized 
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everywhere except in England; and this recognition has 
justified the employment of public funds for the maintenance 
of the Foreign Academies as public Institutions, and the 
partial support of their members. And the absence of such 
an institution in England has had this result, that a larger 
amount of bad work both in literature and in science passes 
unchallenged in this country than in any other, standing 
upon the same level of civilization. 

What, then, in other countries is done for learning and 
science dy means of an Institution supported at the public 
expense, we propose to accomplish in this country, not only 
for these but for all the materials of culture and refinement 
by means of a periodical subjected, after the English manner, 
to the economic conditions of supply and demand, viz. to 
keep the reader up to the mark of what is best in the world, 
to gibbet mercilessly what is bad, and to criticize with 
sympathetic fairness what falls between these two extremes. 

Keeping thus always to the main stream of the best pro- 
duction, we shall have to point to Germany for Science, to 
France for Art, but to our own country for Poetry and Fiction, 
for the Literature of Manners and Society, for Travel and 
Adventure, as well as for those great philosophic ideas which 
are transforming the mental horizon of mankind. 

But there is, we are firmly convinced, no necessary con- 
nection between setting up a standard of correctness, and 
being unintelligible or unattractive to the average reader. 
It is true that much of the attractive writing in this country 
is deficient in accuracy, and perhaps no less true, that our 
own work hitherto has preferred accuracy to attractiveness. 
Still we believe that it is practicable to unite both these 
qualities in criticism ; and by our elaborate organization of 
departmental editing, we confidently expect that we shall be 
able, as we have determined, to unite them in our new issue. 

EDITOR. 





General Literature. 


Memoirs of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. King & Co. 


MANKIND always have a strong curiosity about the affairs of 
their neighbours, and a person who for any reason is well 
known is a neighbour. We are inclined to think that this 
is the principal reason of the popularity of these interesting 
memoirs, which have already reached a third edition. Mrs. 
Coleridge was much more than a representative of the best 
type of lady-like accomplishment (in the high sense of the 
word) which prevailed during the first half of this century; 
if she had been nothing more she would have been forgotten 
like many others whowrote letters quite as elaborate, and quite 
as high toned, and very likely as ingenious, to less distin- 
guished correspondents. And yet, although it is the individual 
distinction of Mrs. Coleridge which attracts the attention of 
the reader, it is rather what is typical that retains and satisfies 


it: the combination of refinement, both moral and intellectual,” 


with keen domestic affection and much spiritual earnestness is 
really what repays him more than any peculiarity of view in 
the writer, though the letters certainly add to our knowledge 
of the Coleridgean tradition. 

Mrs. Coleridge came at just the fortunate time—when 
women of the middle class were turning to intellectual 
cultivation as an outlet from the routine of housekeeping 
and visiting; before the days of Mudie, when the abundance 
of books and the increase of leisure have combined to sti- 
mulate so many girls into a condition of listless restlessness, 
because they are under the impression that they have got to 
find a use for the education which they have received or 
are trying to give themselves, and cannot be easy until they 





have a career. It was career enough for Mrs. Coleridge to 
be a daughter, a wife, and a mother, although marriage was 
already becoming difficult, and she had to wait seven years 
before her cousin was in a position to marry her. Her most 
important literary labours were devoted to gathering up the 
fragments of her father’s mind ; her most successful work was 
the cheerful verses she composed for her son under the title 
of “ Pretty Lessons,” and her only original production, Phan- 
tasmion, is really in substance a glorification of the Lake 
Country, for which her affection was even stronger than her 
admiration. Indeed her intellect was so completely the 
servant of her affections, especially her family affections, 
that one fancies that she might have lived contented, though 
inglorious, even if she had not been the wife of one Coleridge 
and the daughter of another and a greater, for certainly she 
was much more free from personal ambition than most 
writers with a tithe of her talent and attainments. 

Perhaps some readers will be left under the impression 
that this supremacy of the affections was more favourable to 
the development of her character than to the play of her 
intellect. Here, for instance, is a passage of a kind of which 
we should have been glad to meet more :— 

‘** The substance of what pleases you in Abercrombie, I have lately 
read in Chalmers’s Bridgewater Treatise ; and, oh! when the wordy 
Doctor does get hold of an argument, what a splutter does he make with 
it for dozens of pages. He is like a child with a new wax doll; he hugs 
it, kisses it, holds it up to be admired, makes its eyes open and shut, 
puts it on a pink gown, puts it on a blue gown, ties it on a yellow sash, 
then pretends to take it to task, chatters at it, shakes it, and whips it ; 
tells it not to be so proud of its fine false ringlets which can all be cut 
off in a minute, then takes it into favour again ; and at last, to the relief 
of all the company, puts it to bed.” 

After this the writer goes on tohope that her correspondent 
may have time to learn Greek, ‘‘ because that language is an 
idea. Even a little of it is like manure to the soil of the mind, 
and makes it bear finer flowers.” The latter reflection is 
stimulating and perhaps instructive, the former is only 
amusing; and though Mrs. Coleridge felt it her duty to her 
children to cultivate her powers of enjoyment in the early 
days of her widowhood in order that she might be able to 
live, she never seems to have been led to cultivate her powers 
of giving amusement as she might have done if she had taken 
the advice given her to “turn her mind out to grass.” In fact 
her natural seriousness was deepened by her being brought up 
with Wordsworth and Southey, and by being left in charge 
of her father’s memory, first with her husband and then alone, 
till she became an ardent and convinced though independent 
disciple. Perhaps this in itself was an intellectual misfortune ; 
it led her not to exaggerate but to misconceive her father’s 
philosophical importance. He opened two new lines of 
speculation both fruitful though divergent, and he spent 
himself in waiting at the point of parting and beckoning 
passers by to look down the magnificent vistas ; if he had 
had energy to follow either he would have found that it was 
impossible to follow both. Probably during his lifetime 
this stationariness did not detract from the efficacy of his 
influence, but it was different when his daughter tried to recall 
another generation to the starting point as if it were a resting 
place. And this attempt to give a factitious finality to the 
system which Coleridge never expounded in its completeness, 
and probably never elaborated, did not preserve the author 
from an inconsistency which becomes moreand more apparent 
in the later letters. The whole criticism of Tractarianism 


proceeds upon the assumption that the mind’s ordinary way 
of thinking upon high subjects is applicable to the highest, 
and this is even reinforced by the assertion that @ priori 
intuitions, such as the impossibility of the existence of evil 
spirits, are to override all external authority, since the 
authority itself only rests upon the intuitions it satisfies. So 
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far so well; but if the ordinary way of thinking is to be para- 
mount, why is the ordinary way of wishing to be so com- 
pletely overruled ? and yet this is assumed in all the criticism 
of rationalism and worldliness and poor Keats’ neopaganism. 
The fact is that the same course of conduct which destroyed 
Coleridge’s naturally weak will fostered a temper which made 
it seem natural to sacrifice wishes, and this was strengthened 
by the habit of self-reproach: and his daughter, who had little 
or nothing to reproach herself with, accepted the inheritance 
of her father’s penitence. 

Her criticism of Keats is not the only instance of one- 
sidedness. She was certainly a good deal less than just to 
Mrs. Hemans, while she was a good deal more than just to 
Joanna Baillie; a really trained critical perception would have 
discerned the hollowness of the pretensions of a poetess who 
judged so ill of poetry, and a perfectly liberal criticism would 
have recognised Mrs. Hemans’ real grace and delicacy of 
feeling in spite of the absence of original thought : Mrs. Cole- 
ridge preferred to say that Mrs. Baillie was a poem in herself, 
and that Mrs. Hemans’ manufacture could be distinguished 
from that of other writers as a room furnished by Jackson 
might be distinguished from a room furnished by Gillow. 

£n revanche she characterises with a great deal of force 
and truth, though perhaps with hardly enough severity, the 
contrast between Wordsworth’s earlier and his later manner, 
and perhaps she is the only writer who has resisted the 
temptation to overpraise “‘ Laodamia” : the criticism, which 
is too long to extract, is certainly keen and subtle, though 
confused by over-eagerness ; but one feels Mrs. Coleridge is 
not quite without ground for saying: “In this poem Mr. 
Wordsworth wilfully divested himself of every tender and 
delicate feeling in the contemplation of the Wife and the 
Woman, for the sake of a few grand declamatory stanzas, 
which he knew not how else to make occasion for.” 

The correspondence with Aubrey de Vere, from which the 
above is taken, may strike some readers as rather depressing 
on the whole : the writer seems stationary while the world is 
moving, she seems attached to her opinions out of proportion 
totheir importance. She insists and explains, and she does 
not convince, and one wishes she could have agreed to differ 
at first instead of at last: and though her theological ac- 
quirements were more than respectable, she lays down the 
law on such points as St. Augustin’s view of baptismal re- 
generation and Eutychianism in a way that shows a total 
failure to apprehend the historical context of the books she 
read : consequently she was as completely as Dean Stanley 
at the mercy of the fallacy that every opinion is orthodox 
till it is condemned by an ecumenical council. 

It is a curious question whether her intelligence and 
laboriousness could have been directed so as to produce 
more result for others: for herself it produced the high- 
strained consciousness of a well spent life, which posterity has 
been content to admire without asking the Preacher’s ques- 
tion which Mrs. Coleridge never asked of herself, “ Why 
was I then more wise ?” G. A. Stmcox. 





Oesterley’s Gesta Romanorum and Johannis de Alta Silva 
Dolopathos. [Gesta Romanorum, Hrsg. von Hermann Oesterley. 
Berlin: Weidmann. Sohannis de Alta Silva Dolopathos, sive de Rege 
et Septem Sapientibus. Hrsg. yon Hermann Oesterley. Strassburg: 
Triibner.] 

It is well known that there are few works which occupy a 

more important place in the history of the fiction of the 

Middle Ages, and even of later times, than the former 

and part of the latter named collection, forming the subject 

of this notice. Their most recent editor, Dr. Oesterley, 
formerly custos of the Library at Géttingen, and now of 
that at Breslau, is already well known to the learned world 





by several excellent works, and especially to Englishmen by 
his edition, accompanied by valuable notes, of Shakspere’s 
Fest Book (London, 1866) ; and he has now given a new 
proof of his learning and untiring research. With regard to 
the Gesta Romanorum, they have long been the subject of in- 
vestigation, and yet the very complicated questions as to their 
origin, home, age, and author or compiler, had not been 
satisfactorily solved, and indeed still remained surrounded by 
impenetrable obscurity, No one in fact had adopted the 
only right method of solution, namely, a close comparison of 
all attainable manuscripts with each other ; and only one 
savant, Sir Frederick Madden, had undertaken a part 
of this task, and given a general description of the man- 
uscripts to be found in England. Even he defends the 
supposed existence of a peculiar Anglo-Latin text (in contra- 
distinction to a continental one), but he declares emphatically 
that a final decision on the above-named questions is only 
attainable by the way I have mentioned. The uncommon 
difficulties with which this task is surrounded are very obvious, 
and Oesterley, for attempting to deal with them, is entitled to 
all acknowledgment. All the more must we regret that, in 
spite of his zmprobus labor, he has not succeeded in dispers- 
ing the darkness which hangs over the author as well as the 
antiquity and home of this collection, though he has shown 
that in its original form jit probably came into existence 
about the end of the thirteenth or at latest the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, and according to all appearance first 
in England. He relies for proof of this especially on the names 
of dogs occurring in the Vulgar text (p.142), de dtaboli laqueis 
guibus nos multipliciter circumvenire satagit, which are all 
recognisable as English, and some of which have remained 
in use till recent times. Only he has failed to explain the 
name Lmulemin, though according to his opinion this also 
would seem to be of English origin. Oesterley is plainly in the 
right, I think, for the manuscripts give the name in the form 
of Ewylemin, and this is nothing else than Away, /eman, like 
another of these dog-names, Beamis (old French=deau amis), 
which answers to /eman, and is not derived, as Oesterley 
supposes, from Béhmen (Bohemia). Further on, Oesterley 
shows that the whole collection was originally taken from a 
selection of tales from Roman history, or rather from Roman 
historians ; that they had been long gathered together for 
use in sermons or moral disquisitions, and sooner or later 
became known by the designation of Historia, or Gesta 
Romanorum moralizata, or some similar title. Whether this 
first version of the work consisted exclusively of such extracts 
from classical writers, or whether these extracts were origi- 
nally united with a series of later tales and parables 
(guaedam alia), cannot now be ascertained. This much is 
certain, that from a very early period collections of extracts 
from the later Roman writers were known and designated as 
Gesta Romana or Romanorum, and that the work before us 
took its rise from the adaptation of such a collection to 
moralising purposes ; and to this moral part of the work 
belongs its special character and individuality. How from 
such a groundwork has arisen the endless variety of 
manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, these 
manuscripts themselves are the best sources of information. 
First, parables, easily admitting of a spiritual interpretation, 
were inserted or subjoined ; then, according to circumstances 
or inclination, extracts that had been modified and made fit 
for moralisation were added, and at last tales were selected, 
often ignorantly enough, solely for the sake of their spiritual 
meaning. O6csterley points out what works were used in 
preference for the enlargement of the original collection ; 
but among these the Mora/ities of the Dominican Professor 
Holcott, who died in Oxford in 1349, ought scarcely to be 
counted, for the pieces hitherto regarded as possessing the 
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characteristics of his style are found to exist in a manuscript 
of the Geste Romanorum of 1342, here indicated for the 
first time. On this as well as other grounds it is clear that 
the supposition of an independent Anglo-Latin text is unten- 
able, and that the English version can only be counted as one 
of the branches of a widely spread family of manuscripts. 

Beside the results of Oesterley’s researches which I have 
here briefly indicated, his work contains a very complete 
account of almost all the manuscripts, the greater number of 
which, amounting to about 160, have been examined by 
himself ; then the text of the three first Latin editions which 
appeared between the years 1472 and 1475, and contain 
150 (151) chapters; along with the chapters 152 to 181, 
which were added in the third impression ; beside these, 
the chapters belonging only to the German translation 
(Augsburg, 1489) are given in an appendix in the original 
Latin ; and lastly all the pieces of the Latin manuscripts not 
hitherto known in their original language. The book con- 
cludes with very full and valuable information on the sources 
and the literary diffusion of all the stories contained in the 
Gesta, and a very welcome index, so that in point of com- 
pleteness the work leaves nothing to be desired, while it has 
cleared away nearly all the obstacles in the way of further 
researches. 

We now come to the second work standing at the head of 
our notice, the Delopathos, which is a peculiar development 
of the widely known Seven Wise Masters. Till recently the 
work was only known in the French translation, of which 
a trouvere called Herbers was the author, between the 
years 1223 and 1226, who ascribes the Latin original to 
a monk of the Cistercian Abbey of Haute Seille, in the 
diocese of Toul, named Dam Jehan. So long as this original 
was not to be found, it remained uncertain whether the 
translator had been faithful to it, or whether he had permitted 
himself any alterations, and if so to what extent. These 
questions had been long agitated, but without any result, 
till in the years 1864 and 1867 Professor Adolph Mussafia, 
the eminent Romance scholar of Vienna, discovered three 
manuscripts which contained the history of Dolopathos in 
Latin prose. He published his discovery, with a very learned 
introduction, in the Memoirs of the Vienna Academy. As, in 
spite of all their agreement with the French Dolopathos, the 
three Latin manuscripts and a fourth afterwards discovered by 
Oesterley still varied from it in many important particulars, 
it was still possible that they might not contain the original 
work of Dam Jehan, but only a modification of it or a prose 
adaptation of the French poem, especially as they all belonged 
to the fifteenth century. However, at Oesterley’s instigation, 
Dr. Schroétter, Librarian of the Luxemburg Athenaeum, has 
made a successful search, and discovered a manuscript of the 
thirteenth century, containing the Latin Do/lopathos, and 
agreeing with the old French poem in every particular, so 
that we at last possess the original. Of this original, which 
he attributes to the year 1184 or 1185, Oesterley gives the 
editio princeps, accompanied by a careful introduction 
respecting the history and subject-matter of the work. 

It is particularly to be noticed that, according to Dam 
Jehan’s own declaration, he got his subjects from the mouth 
of the people, and that what he thus received he has set 
down faithfully in his work, from which it follows that all 
the tales were current orally, at least among the people 
in France, by the second half of the twelfth century, and 
consequently must have found entrance far earlier ; so that 
the idea of literary sources for the monk of Alta Silva cannot 
be entertained, not even for the framework of the story,as with 
regard to a western version of this, in the twelfth century, 
we have as yet no information. 

Of the eight remaining tales, three only resemble others in 





the Seven Wise Masters ; without being taken however from 
that collection, but rather, as has been said, derived frém the 
people, like the other five. 

There is little trace of the direct influence of the Latin 
Dolopathos wpon the development of the kindred branches of 
literature ; but according to Oesterley, the indirect influence 
of Herbers’ French translation is more important, as much 
of the subject-matter, which had been originally derived from 
the people, was through it brought back to the people’s 
knowledge in ever widening circles. The means by which this 
general diffusion was effected were the poems of the French 
trouveres which made their way through England, Italy, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Hungary, Russia, and even into 
the Asiatic steppes. Our acquaintance with popular poems, 
legends, and tales has lately been greatly increased, and some 
of these, from nations both near and remote, bear so striking 
a resemblance, either in whole or in part, to numerous isolated 
but most characteristic features in the tales of Dolopathos, 
that we cannot doubt that this work had some influence on 
their origin or development. 

This fact affords a new proof that the great stream of 
living popular fiction which poured from East to West, was 
followed by a less powerful counter-tide which has carried 
these traditions back again far into Asia. The Do/opathos, 
as Oesterley remarks, will always be one of the most im- 
portant and instructive memorials of this fact. I cannot 
deny, however, that this supposition of a returning tide of 
tradition, and especially one reaching far into Asia, must be 
treated in each particular case with the greatest caution, 
though its general existence may be admitted. In any case, 
the importance of the Dolopathos in reference to literature is 
very great, and Oesterley in making known the original has 
rendered great service to learning. As regards the literary 
references and parallels of the several tales, they have been 
given before, partly by others, partly by Oesterley himself in 
various places (such as the Gesta Romanorum), and he has 
contented himself in general with referring to these, though 
he has added many supplementary notes. 

FELIX - LIEBRECHT. 





Outlines of German Literature. By Joseph Gostwick and Robert 
Harrison. Williams and Norgate. 


Ir is more than forty years since Mr. Taylor, of Norwich, 
published the concluding volume of his Historic Survey of 
German Poetry, and during that time perhaps no one year 
has gone by, during which somebody has not endeavoured 
to enlighten us by telling what he thought about the German 
language and the books written therein. The works of 
these writers, however, turn out on examination to be for 
the most part mere trade speculations, unworthy of regard 
except so far as they may be useful to examiners or the poor 
youths about to undergo the tortures such persons are retained 
to inflict. The Owtlines before us is not a work of this 
class, but really what it professes to be, an account of a great 
literature written by those who are familiar not with the 
language only, but with the thoughts of many of the men 
who have made the knowledge of what our forefathers called 
the “ High Dotche” tongue a matter of necessity for all 
persons who desire culture. 

It is surprising that a really good book of this kind has 
not been published years ago. It is to be accounted for, 
we think, by the fact that among the thousands of our 
countrymen and countrywomen who profess to know some- 
thing of German, the greater part have learnt it merely as a 
frivolous accomplishment, and a large section of the rest only 
care for it so far as it helps them to understand more fully 
the one or two subsections of knowledge in which they take 
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a living interest. A taste for literature as distinct from a 
fondness for reading novels, in prose or verse, is a rare 
endowment, and the literature of another people, however 
close the kinship may be, presents many difficulties even to 
those who have thoroughly mastered the grammar and vocab- 
ulary. There is but one serious fault to find with the book 
before us. It is so well done throughout that we cannot but 
be angry with its authors that there is not more of it. The 
condensation has been far too rigorous. It is impossible 
to survey German literature from Ulfilas to Dr. Dollinger 
within the compass of 581 small octavo pages, and we do 
not think it was wise that'such an attempt should be made 
by authors who if they had given themselves room enough 
would have been able to do the work in a manner so 
eminently satisfactory. The ground-plan is however mapped 
out, and, except in certain minute particulars, little is required 
beyond enlargement. 

By far the best parts of the book in our opinion are 
chapters ii.-vii., which treat of the literature of the Middle 
Ages. Here much of the information given is new in an 
English dress, and if we mistake not, even well-instructed 
Germans who have not made the literary history of their 
country an especial object of study will find many things 
interesting to them. ‘There is a strange contrast between 
the mediaeval popular literature of Germany and that of 
England. Here, though nobles and gentlemen were subjects 
of satire, the virtues of high birth and the rank commonly 
attendant thereon were always recognized. Nor until the 
democratic movement of the last century had been long 
prevalent in drawing-rooms, did the people consent to hear 
patiently stories in which such things were set at naught ; 
and even now, if we may judge by the tales that are most 
read in the farm-house kitchen and by the peasant’s fireside, 
accounts of the loves of highborn maidens and the marvellous 
beauty of duchesses are far more popular than the narratives 
by which some politicians would be glad to supplant them. 

The old English popular literature is profoundly aristo- 
cratic in its tone. The vices of all sorts of people are lashed 
unsparingly ; but the lord, the knight, or the gentleman is 
almost always, whatever his character, held to be something 
better worth thinking of than the yeoman or the churl. In 
Chevy Chace it is the doings of the men of knightly lineage 
that are recounted. In the Blind Begear’s Daughter of Bednall 
Green the climax is not reached until the fair heroine is not 
only well married and richly dowered, but is also proved to 
be of the highest possible Norman lineage : 


‘* A grave, a grave, Lord Barnard cried, 
To bury these true loves in; 
But lig my ladie on the upper side, 
For she came of the nobler kin ”— 


is the keynote of our popular legends. 

In Germany this was not so. There the cruelty, and still 
more the rapacity of the lords, uncontrolled by any strong 
central authority, had branded into the hearts of the people 
a feeling of suffering and wrong unlike anything we have ever 
known. Instead of the loving tenderness of England and 
Scotland, there is in the old German literature a stern dark 
feeling of hate which shows itself by attributing to the 
“upper classes” all the darker crimes by which our common 
nature is subject to defilement. 

Speaking of the comic literature of what the authors call 
the third period, that is 1350-1525, they tell us truly that 
“the chief objects of the satires ......... are the clergy and 
nobility ; but the wealthy townsmen are not spared. The 
peasantry are mostly allowed to escape easily.” English 
literature is rich enough in anti-clerical fiction, but there is 
much more of it in the older German than in the English of 





a corresponding date. Before the storm of the Reformation 
it would seem that the priesthood were much more unpopular 
in Germany than with us. The whole of this chapter on 
the old comic and satirical literature is very valuable. Among 
the stories quoted as specimens of what was once considered 
humour is the following :—“A parish priest is described so 
fatuous, that he cannot remember the days of the week. To 
help his memory, he makes on every week-day a birch broom, 
and by placing his six brooms in a row, and frequently 
counting them, he knows when Sunday comes, and prepares 
to read mass. A wag steals away the broom that should 
mark Saturday, and on Sunday morning the priest is found 
making another broom instead of going to church.” 

The fun of the thing does not seem very racy to us, but 
the tale has an interest beyond whatever little humour there 
may bein it. The very same story is popular to this day in 
England, and as we believe in Wales also, only in our version 
the priest makes baskets, not brooms, and he was not a fool, 
but a drunkard who had spent Saturday at the alehouse and 
therefore neglected to make the sixth basket. 

Though there has been no lack of attention, the authors 
have thought fit to be more concise in treating of modern 
German philosophy than in the other parts of the volume. 
We have said before that we are sorry for this conciseness, 
but here it is not so much to be regretted as elsewhere, as 
philosophy is a subject to which it is impossible to do justice 
in a book of outlines, however much extended. What is 
said is very well put, and nothing could exceed its general 
fairness. See for example the paragraphs about Arthur 
Schopenhauer, a man concerning whom most Englishmen 
who have heard of him think they have the jester’s privilege 
of talking without taking thought. 

It is in the parts that relate to historical literature that the 
heavy pressure of condensation has reached its maximum, 
and here perhaps we really want light more than on any 
other branch of the subject. If the authors would give the 
English reading public a guide to German historical literature, 
they would confer a great boon. We are sure from what we 
have before us that if they undertook such a work it would 
be well done. EDWARD PEACOCK. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Austin Dobson, the author of l7Zgnettes in Rhyme 
(H.S. King and Co.) has judged himself out of his own mouth : 
he says in a poem in which Une Marquise is taken to task 
with considerable severity. 


‘* We have passed from Philosophe—dom 
Into plainer modern days,— 
Grown contented in our oafdom, 
Giving grace not all the praise.” 


His own words explain the limits of the excellence which may 
still be attained by writers of Vers de Soczété, of whom Mr. 
Dobson is among the best, only second, if second, to Mr. 
Locker, who still finds a large public even in these dull days 
to derive amusement from his fancy. The fact is that if 
a man with an habitual conviction that jesting can under 
no circumstances be the business of life, finds that after all 
his own most valuable faculty is jesting, he is likely to 
exhibit a certain want of energy in the exercise of that 
faculty. Delicacy without insight, lightness without gaiety, 
smoothness without ease, melancholy without tenderness, 
reflection without wisdom, is all that we can expect under 
these conditions; and this is what Mr. Dobson gives us at its 
best, with asort of accomplished fluency that is pleasant 
in itself, and produces a kind of agreeable distraction in the 
reader which bears about the same relation to merriment that 
ice cream soda bears to champagne. He has a great affluence 
of well assorted detail that is about as likely to catch our 
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interest as a well arranged curiosity shop, and deserves it 
about as well; though of course if life were really well, that is 
to say pleasantly employed, nobody would care to look at 
bric a brac, or to read this sort of gossip about it,— 


*¢ This was the matter of the note,— 
A long forgot deposit, 
Dropped in an Indian dragon’s throat, 
Deep in a fragrant closet ; 


Piled with a dapper Dresden world,— 
Beaux, beauties, fa and poses,— 

Bonzes with squat legs undercurled, 
And great jars filled with roses.” 


These stanzas are taken from a poem called “A dead Letter,” 
about an eighteenth century girl who made love to an eight- 
eenth century young man: there is a good deal of the same 
kind of thing, that is a little too flippant to be tender, and 2 
little too airy to be quite prosaic. ‘‘ A Revolutionary Relic, 
though it seems as independent as the rest, is full of curious 
coincidences with one of Longfellow’s manners, probably 
because the constraint of double rhymes has had the same 
effect on both. Here are the first stanzas :— 


** Old it is and worn and battered 
As I lift it from the stall ; : 
And the leaves’are frayed and tatterec 
And the pendant sides are shattered, 
Pierced and blackened by a ball. 


’Tis the tale of grief and gladness 
Told by sad St. Pierre of yore, 
That in front of France’s madness 
Hangs a strange seductive sadness, 

Grown pathetic evermore.” 


Here isa stanza from “The Story of Rosina ”—a fruit-girl 
with whom Boucher almost fell in love, and who died of his 
desertion of her—which is a pretty enough description of his 
work under the influence of his ordinary ammourettes :— 


*¢ Her Boucher served till Nature’s self betraying, 
As Wordsworth sings, the heart that loved her not, 
Made of his work a land of languid Maying, 
Filled with false gods and muses misbegot ;— 
A Versailles Eden of cosmetic youth, 
Wherein most things went naked, save the Truth.” 


‘‘Lydia Languish’’ is a not unworthy pendant to Praed’s 
‘*My own Araminta say No,” though Praed’s generation was 
much higher spirited than ours. ‘“‘ The Peacock on the Wall” 
is less successful ; it recalls without by any means equalling 
Lewis Caroll’s really humorous ballad of the ‘‘ Popinjay” in 
Phantasmagoria. ‘‘ Before Sedan” is a rather tame echo of 
Hood’s sentiment, and there are seven poems towards the 
end that show that Mr. Dobson could be if he pleased a 
creditable camp-follower of the neo-mediaeval school. ‘ The 
Virtuoso” is a neatly turned portrait of a subhumorous egoist ; 
‘*An Autumn Idyll” is a really sprightly burlesque of the 
£clogues, and there are a couple of Odes of Horace pleasantly 
diluted. 


Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., is an ardent enemy of Prussia 
and an enthusiast for Napoleonic ideas; these tendencies 
lead him to emphasize much that is now nearly forgotten, 
and so make his Chrozzcle of the War between France and 
Prussia (Provost and Co.) less tedious without making it less 
trustworthy, though a severely impartial reader might object 
that the partisan sympathies of the writer lead him to ob- 
trude comment and emphatic detail in a way which disturbs 
the perspective of events. 


Mr. Henry Sewell Stokes has been making verses, or as he 
calls them poems, for more than forty years now, and his 
Poems of Later Years (Longmans) show that he might have 
been worse employed. ‘‘The Chantry Owl” has some really 
amusing fancy (in part iii.) as to the birds that different 
authors may turn into, and the places they will haunt; and 
‘‘ Feeble and Old,” and “So have I,” and perhaps even 
‘* Life,” deserve a place in second-rate anthologies. As much 
may be said of ‘‘ Music,” “‘I Keep my Kisses for my Wife,” 





and perhaps ‘Sister Therese,” in Godfrey Egremont’s 
Poems and Songs (Provost and Co,). 


A propos of anthologies, the Rev. Francis Jacox has with 
practice become very nearly a perfect bookmaker; in his 
early works he gave us a little too much of himself, and his 
reflections were on a level with A. K. H. B.’s. At present he 
has attained the art of constructing almost perfect patchwork 
out of his reading: he is certainly the benefactor of all who 
have the wish to read and have not the will or power to read 
much ; and even people who read a good deal will often be 
grateful to him for having read for them books they might 
be too proud or too lazy to read and remember for themselves. 
At Nightfall and Midnight (Hodder and Stoughton) treats 
copiously of such topics as Noctambulism, Night Students, 
The Looks of the The Last Sleep, and the like : we feel that the 
author’s commonplace book, or one of his commonplace books, 
is being poured out on us, and wonder to find it so well filled, 
and that the contents flow so equably. It is curious that the 
author cites Macaulay’s lyric on “ The Last of the Buccaneers,” 
not Kingsley’s. 


There was a certain union of tenderness and acuteness in Mr. 
Birks’ Victory of Divine Goodness which made it possible that 
future works of his might deserve attention. His erst Principles 
of Moral Science (Macmillan) go far to show that the distinc- 
tion of one work was due to the painful interest that a special 
subject had for the writer, and that where he feels no anxiety 
it is natural for him to expatiate in flowery solemnity and 
pompous plausibility without any distinction at all. Mr. Birks 
assumes without analysis the ostensible moral notions of the 
present day and the current moral phraseology, and of course 
this supplies him with a canon for the condemnation of all 
systems which do not make the same assumption. His 
mathematical training enables him to freshen up the old 
objection about the calculations which utilitarians are sup- 
posed to be called to make: and his lecture on morals and 
political economy is sensible, and succeeds (with the help of 
M. Play) in saying a good deal that Mr. Ruskin has lately 
been trying to scream. Mr. Birks has reprinted a prize essay 
on Mathematical and Moral Certainty which proves conclu- 
sively that forty years ago he was if possible more flowery, 
decidedly more fluent, and quite as profound as now. He 
discusses with two of his predecessors, Dr. Whewell and Mr. 
Maurice, the important question in what sense he is a pro- 
fessor of casuistry: meanwhile it is not surprising that the 
Moral Philosophy Tripos is as unpopular at Cambridge as the 
school of Natural Science at Oxford. 


We have great pleasure in recommending to the attention 
of our readers the Mew Shakspere Soczety, a prospectus of 
which we have received. According to the propoalss of 
its founder and director, Mr. F. J]. Furnivall, its work 
will be twofold. First, at the er of the Society, 
which are announced to commence in March next, short 
papers will be read, to be followed by very full discussions, 
on the most important points of Shaksperian criticism. 
The chronology of Shakspere’s plays, the great periods of the 
Poet’s work, the state of the text and value of conjectural 
emendations, the pronunciation and spelling of the English of 
Shakspere and his contemporaries, are among the subjects to 
be thus treated. Secondly, the young Society will resume the 
work, so admirably carried on by its predecessor, of publishing 
a series of texts illustrative in various ways of the Plays and 
Poems of Shakspere, the social characteristics of his age, and 
the history of the English drama; and it is proposed to add a 
Handbook for Learners and a scholarly and adequate life of 
the Poet. The Mew Shakspere Society already includes the 
names of many of the most eminent Shaksperian scholars in 
all parts of the world, and we hope that it will receive that 
large measure of support which it will most assuredly deserve. 
The subscription is fixed at a guinea a year. 


Messrs. Rivington have just issued the first volume of their 
series of “‘ Historical Handbooks,”"—Zhe Znglish Institutions, 
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by P. V. Smith, Barrister-at-Law; the second volume, Zhe 
History of French Literature, will be ready at the end of 
January. They also have in the press a continuation of 
Thucydides, Books 3 and 4, by G. A. Simcox, forming one of 
the Catena Classicorum,; a Manual of Building Construc- 
tion ; a Key to Hamblin Smith's Algebra; Algebra Part 
IT., by E.J. Gross, M.A.; a Greek Grammar by Evelyn Abbott, 
_ — of Napoleon—Fena and Waterloo, by 
<. E. Bowen. 





Art and Archaeolgy. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE. 


THE “Shadow of Death ’’ may be considered in three lights— 
as a painting, as a picture, as a sermon, for we are assured 
on authority that it was ‘‘ painted in the conviction that Art, 
as one of its uses, may be employed to realise facts of import- 
ance in the history of human thought and faith.” 

As a painting it is beyond praise: the heroic realisation of 
every detail is carried far enough to convince-us, if it were 
possible, that it was worth four years of the prime of a great 
artist to form ard paint a collection of carpenter’s tools not 
only Eastern but ancient, and a saw with the teeth turned 
upwards, and hundreds if not thousands of shavings, and a 
tressel of a form common in the East and still to be found in 
Italy, with the same devotion as the sunset sky and the rosy 
hills of Galilee, which are seen through the open arch in which 
the principal figure stands relieved against the sky: the 
spectator should on no account omit to notice the really 
lovely quality of the shadow of the tressel on the shavings. 

And as a picture ? A picture can hardly be judged without 
appeal except by the consent of painters: the kneeling blue- 
robed figure turning startled from the half-open casket is full 
of literal homely life, and yet has a splendid learned grace 
_ besides; the red fillet on the floor, the opensky beyond, the tawny 
sinewy figure in the middle, the pomegranates on the window- 
sill are all things that it would have been pleasant to see 
together in the sunlight just as they happened to come, and 
Mr. Hunt paints far too powerfully to weaken their pleasantness 
in the least: and yet—though it is hard to paint a pleasant 
sight as Mr. Holman Hunt can paint it—we hardly feel that 
we have been helped to make the great step that separates 
pleasant sights from a picture, and after all this is as great 
as the step which separates a pleasant noise from music : and 
again it is easier to feel sure that the picture has been 
painted zz Eastern sunshine than that it is a picture of 
Eastern sunshine. 

And as a sermon, as a sacred poem upon canvas? that will 
be the principal thing for most spectators—one feels sure it has 
been the principal thing for the artist ; if it is right to speak 
of the picture at allit must be right to speak of this. We 
are told that *‘ one of the problems of our age concerns the 
duty of the workman; His life, as now examined, furnishes 
an example of the dignity of labour.” Well there can be no 
doubt, whatever we think of the subject, that the picture itself 
‘furnishes an example of the dignity of labour.’’ For many 
this will be enough; they will ask nothing better than to 
believe in the sacredness of what is put before them with such 
loving patience, with such clear intensity, with such sustained 
unwavering conviction. 

It has been said that the kneeling figure of the Mother is 
in itself beautiful and masterly; but why are the bare feet 
white with dust ? has she been out to draw water ? was there 
no one to do this for her, that she might keep the seclusion 
which is the ideal of Eastern womanhood unbroken ? Then is 
the periodical inspection of the Wise Men’s Offerings pre- 
cisely an ideal ‘‘ aid to faith” ? and to come to minor points, is 
there the slightest reason to think that there was ever a crown 
made half way between the diadem of the Herods and the 
tiara of the Parthian or Sassanian dynasty? But beautiful as 
it is, the figure of the Mother is secondary ; even the symbol 
of the crucified shadow with one of the hands falling so that 
a nail in the tool-rack comes just in the middle is secondary 
too, and as for the tertiary symbols with which the picture 
overflows, they are at best a kind of Sunday puzzle for child- 





ren of a larger growth. One must judge the work as a whole 
by the face and the figure of the Carpenter, whose uplifted 
hands cast the Shadow of Death upon the wall behind. There 
is a deliberate and of course quite defensible rejection of all 
academical idealism, and yet the very thoroughness of grim 
realism leads the artist to an idealism of his own—there is 
something half superhuman in a nearly naked figure so arti- 
culate throughout as the artist’s method requires. Then there 
is a pathetic truth in the attitude, with the fingers still 
cramped by the day’s work. The face is raised and thrown 
backward; it is surrounded by a tangle of chestnut hair and 
beard, a little matted with the burden and heat of the day 
(this makes us ask if the flesh of the body is not too dry?), and 
deep blue liquid eyes. The expression is intense at any rate, 
only it would be perfectly accounted for by supposing the 
Carpenter to feel keenly for Himself and for His brethren the 
mere hardness, weariness, narrowness of the mortal lot He 
bears so patiently—and hereupon appeal to heaven and earth 
for sympathy. If the artist intended to ask for compassion, 
respectful compassion, he has not asked in vain; but a spec- 
tator may ask in return, Is mere sacred Carlylese self-pity an 
adequate motive for a religious picture, fora picture ot the 
central figure of a great religion ? to come to lower ground, is 
this worthy of the spiritual power of the painter of ‘* The Light 
of the World,” of the intellectual power of the painter of 
‘* Christ in the Temple,” where the ingenuity is still dramatic 
as well as hieroglyphical ? 

The painter seems to have carried out his conception com- 
pletely with unparalleled devotion, with indefatigable energy, 
with conscientious austerity : it is sad that conception should 
be so soft and poor: the first thought the picture suggests 
(it is some time before the strangeness lets one think) is 
** Carlo Dolce realised” ; if Carlo Dolce can be realised, Mr. 
Holman Hunt has come to be the man to do it: would this 
be a gain? the Christs of Carlo Dolce were at least conven- 
tionally divine. . G. A. SIMcOx. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE SOCTETY 
OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


ONE always knows what to expect in Suffolk Street—a wide 
expanse of comfortable pleasantness that disdains curiosity 
and fears aspiration, hundreds of pictures one would not be 
sorry to see on the walls of acquaintances and a few that one 
would be glad to see on the walls of friends, a few contribu- 
tions by people who can exhibit elsewhere, and a great many 
from those who have an excellent right to exhibit there. 

Perhaps we may speak first of the two things that are least 
like what we had the certainty. of seeing: one is 778 (H. 
Bright)— 

“ Returning victors from the field of fight, 
Our gallant frogs present a gala sight.” 


The frogs take up all the picture and are carefully drawn, 
and act human beings with humour enough on their hind 
legs: the other is 568, ‘‘ Wells Cathedral—a frosty morning ” 
(A. Parsons). 

Of the ordinary poetry of sunset and sunshine there are many 
examples; one may quote “Stoke Bridge,” 10, by A. Clint, 
and 45, ‘ Rydal Mere,” by T. Peel: in a quieter vein we have 
‘“*A Bright Morning after Wind ”—not very bright—by H. 
Moore (84). “‘ A View in Italy,” W. Tennison, 498, and ‘‘ Har- 
vest Time on the South Coast,’’ W. Gosling, 508, would make 
capital chromo-lithographs. But lithography would hardly 
do justice to G. Hartley’s ‘‘ Early Morning,” 560. Miss 
Mortalba’s ‘‘ Il giardino publico,” 28, is worth notice because 
the sea and sky look as if they had been painted a good many 
years ago, and the trees look as if they were hardly quite 
painted yet. Of figure subjects the most conspicuous are 
Mr. Bauerle’s “Children,” 156, 492, 566, with a kind of smoky 
grace which is one aspect of children in real life, only Mr. 
Bauerle reproduces it at the expense of representing his 
children as made of smoke altogetlicr One may notice 
besides Mr. Bromley’s “ Early Lessons” (89), some men sitting 
drinking and playing, while one is fencing with a boy ; ‘‘ An 
Undoubted Original,” E. Hughes (127), two connoisseurs 
looking at a new purchase; ‘A Street Ballad,” by W. J. 
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Henessey, 107; “On Guard,” J. T. Nettleship, 257. If 
space and patience held out, one might mention many more 
all in a way well deserving “fortemque Gyan fortemque 
Cloanthum,” G. A. SIMCOXx. 





THE THEATRE.—“‘ THE ROAD TO RUIN.” 


THE newspaper notices of Zhe Road to Ruin have perhaps 
scarcely as a whole done justice either to the piece or its per- 
formance. At all events one may venture to hold a somewhat 
higher opinion of both than that which has been generally 
expressed. At the Vaudeville, Holcroft’s comedy—the only 
one of his thirty plays that has survived to our day—followed 
upon four hundred consecutive representations of Zhe School 


jor Scandal ; and what test can be more severe than that of 


juxtaposition with Sheridan’s unwearying chef d’oeuvre? As 
literary work, it is of course impossible to make comparisons 
between the two, but the more cultivated of our play-goers are 
likely rather to under-rate than to over-rate the merits of Zhe 
Road to Ruin—merits of a kind which in the literature of the 
imagination are not just now in fashion. The piece is remark- 
able for bristling incident and for robustness of conception. 
The plot is firmly and ingeniously knit, and might in other hands 
have served to display and develop a group of more original 


and interesting characters than it was within the scope of Hol- 


croft’s art to embody. To a modern mind, the faults lie on the 
surface. First, there is poverty of invention as regards the 
characters, of whom one only—that of Goldfinch, the amateur 
coachman—was at all new; and he, be it remembered, was a 
mere untouched study from nature: valuable, no doubt, and 
amusing, for his truth to a contemporary hobby of high life, but 
wholly superficial, and in no sense to be accepted with the 
character-studies of such artists as Sheridan and Goldsmith. 
Secondly, there is the complete absence of literary grace and 
charm. The dialogue is never better than smart. From be- 
ginning to end there is not a brilliant line, nor a beautiful one. 
But it is sometimes funny and often effective: the work appa- 
rently of a writer who did not aim high, but who had the good 
fortune to know, precisely, that at which he was aiming, and the 
experience required to hit it without fail. And thirdly, the 
absence of most good qualities of style is not atoned for by the 
introduction of catch-phrases—such as the “ that’s your sort !” 
which Goldfinch says a score or so of times—phrases to which 
age cannot impart wit, and which have place enough allowed 
them if they are tolerated in farce and in burlesque. But, these 
deductions made, there remains, as has been indicated, a robust 
work, full of movement and interest—interest more in the thing 
now passing than in the end which is to come—and to the act- 
ing of this work there are attached countless traditions, so that 
the players find themselves the inheritors of ready-made parts, 
which it is undoubtedly their business to alter and improve as 
they can. 

Our generation has seen Charles Mathews as Goldfinch; and, 
in it, it has not seen him athis best. He was lighter, he was 
more mercurial, than Mr. David James; yet I doubt if he were 
better-humoured, and feel sure he was not so absolutely “‘horsey.” 
The most sympathetic character is that of Dornton, the fond 
yet hardly feeble father of the good-natured scape-grace who 
stands for hero, Mr. William Farren looks the part quite per- 
fectly—following, one imagines,. pretty closely in his father’s 
steps, and certainly presenting us with such a benign and rest- 
ful and highbred face as might look out upon us from the 
canvass of Reynolds. His performance is not one in which 
there are special moments to notice. It is beautiful and digni- 
fied. Itis finished and harmonious : seemingly without effort, and 
happily without fault. Young Dornton is represented by Mr. 
Charles Warner, with an amount of force and of feeling with 
which those who saw him, only a very little previously, in his 
colourless rendering of Charles Surface, are all the more de- 
lighted because it is distinctly a surprise to them. He is good 
in the earlier scenes ; judicious in that most difficult and it must 
be said also most repulsive scene with Widow Warren ; and 
best of all in that scene with his friend, when, half lost with 
disgust and despair, he is yet screwing his courage to the stick- 
ing-point, that the business-credit of his father may be redeemed 
by his espousal of the widow. Silky and Sulky are conventional 
characters, but effective stage parts. Mr. Thorne plays the 











one with the requisite unction, and Mr. Horace Wigan the other, 
with the requisite stolidity. Miss Larkin, who (especially by her 
admirable performance in Zime Works Wonders) has taught us 
to expect good things from her, is a little disappointing as the 
Widow ; but that is perhaps because the widow in question is 
quite the most detestable and selfish of waning coquettes. The 
hoyden heroine-by-courtesy (Sophia) promises, as a character, 
more than she fulfils. The best talk of the play proceeds 
from her in her first scenes ; but subsequently she collapses, 
and becomes a minor part—existing only that young Dornton 
may be provided with an agreeable wife when his troubles are 
over, Miss Amy Fawsitt is the Sophia at the Vaudeville ; so 
that we have that which on the English stage is unhappily a 
rare spectacle—an insignificant character played by an accom- 
plished comédienne. Miss Fawsitt gives a force and meaning 
of her own to every sentence uttered in this part. 


“ ARKWRIGHT’S WIFE.” 


THERE seem to be two great faults in the drama of Ark- 
wright’s Wife, now played at the Globe Theatre: one is a 
fault of construction and the other a fault of taste. The second 
is much approved of by people in the gallery, and it has con- 
tributed somewhat to the success of the drama. But the first 
has materially interfered with that sutcess—nay, it has been 
the one thing to prevent that success attaining any unusual pro- 
portions ; for without it, the piece would be played for three 
hundred nights, and what is more, would in the main deserve 
to be. For it is distinctly a play with an idea; that idea, the 
difficulty of an exceptional struggle and the cost of an excep- 
tional triumph. But the poverty and weakness of the third act 
—which is the last—cause the public to receive with respect and 
interest what otherwise they would receive with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Tom Taylor is too skilful and too practised an Art-work- 
man to have invented the third act as it now stands, had the 
work, from the first conception of it, been destined for the 
stage ; but though the playbill does not state it, the drama by 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. John Saunders is understood to be derived 
from a novel by the last-named author ; and it is quite conceiv- 
able that the material of the novel was held to be on the whole 
too good to reject, merely because the use of it necessitated a 
conclusion less forcible on the stage than in a printed book. 
The strong fibre of the first and second acts, the continued and 
sequent action and the really powerful interest, are nevertheless 
in strange and unfortunate contrast with the weakness of the 
third, which has for its ~azson d’étre a sort of poetical justice 
—the wife who long ago broke Arkwright’s first spinning-jenny, 
now saves from destruction the mills of which at last he is mas- 
ter—but even poetical justice is late, and not very effective or 
very welcome, when it comes after twenty years ; and we look 
on these renewed loves of a now middle-aged couple without 
very keen sympathy—notwithstanding the agreeable assurance 
which one of the minor characters gives to the wife’s father, 
that ‘they will make him a grandfather, after all.” Indeed 
this old man, Peter Hayes, has done nothing to merit the ad- 
vantage which is promised him ; and is it not a little fault—we 
have spoken already of one of the two great ones—that the 
malevolent nature of -this old man is changed so suddenly at 
the end, and that the enmity of twenty years is forgotten in a 
minute? That which, unless we are mistaken, is a grave fault of 
taste, is not the purely comic but purely Zow-comic business be- 
tween the barber and the man he shaves, in the first act. To 
see a man lathered and shaved on the stage is to the gallery 
almost as delightful a thing as to see a stage feast of real toast- 
and-water, and hungry Jeremy Diddler’s cheeks swollen out 
with his host’s bread. What one is pleased to call the imagin- 
ative faculties of our uneducated playgoers are stimulated by 
the presentment of all the mean details of every-day life. This 
realism, not of Nature but of common-place, is a thing for which 
they have a never-failing relish; and the introduction of it has 
turned many a good drama into that dullest of all dull dramatic 
things—a dull farce. Mr. Robertson many times yielded to the 
temptation thus produced (yielded notably in giving us the de- 
testable gas-fitter in Cas¢e, acted by Mr. Hare so wearisomely 
well) ; and if it be not impertinent to say so, Mr. Tom Taylor would 
have attained more uniform excellence as an artist, had he, in 
recognising this temptation, known always howto be proof against 
it. When a man is capable of rousing so strong an interest in his 
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story as is undoubtedly roused by most of Arkwright’s Wife, 
and when he can write such dialogue as that in the second act, 
which has about it the ring of great comedy—of high imaginative 
work—he can afford to leave shaving and eating and boozing to 
those makers of dramas who are really in need of such support. 
Arkwright’s Wife is fairly acted by all who appear in it: 
excellently by the representatives of the three chief characters 
—the wife, the husband, and the wife’s father. In Miss Helen 
Barry’s performance in the first act, there is a touch of Miss 
Kate Terry’s manner, both in gesture and in voice. It is not 
_easily describable, but -it is certainly there—like a scent which 
vanishes the moment you detect it. Miss Helen Barry has much 
power of facial expression, but this is not always under com- 
plete control: the intention being better than the execution. 
She is a little too vigorous and peremptory—not to say disa- 
greeable—when Arkwright is admiring Margaret’s hair, first as 
barber and presently as man. But her acting is intelligent 
throughout, and more than once very suggestive—her tone of 
irritation when she discovers that her jealous fears are shared 
by a friend, and cannot endure them to be mentioned, is a thing 
well found and excellently done. Wherever a graceful cajolery 
is required, or special freedom of stage movement, there the 
actress is completely efficient. She is good where she may be 
strong and demonstrative; but she is at present less able to 
convey suppressed emotion than to make violent and eloquent 
appeal. Mr. Kelly acts Richard Arkwright with commendable 
reserve and unwonted repose. He indicates very ably the quiet 
self-reliance of the man, and his readiness, and his freedom 
from the irritability of the genius that is artistic: this genius 
that is inventive in the mechanical arts has a patience less 
broken by excitement. The dreamy old father, whose blessing 
and whose curse it is to possess gifts which make him too clever 
to quite go along with his mates, yet not clever or strong 
enough to lead them,—a man too gifted to be successful in com- 
mon paths, and not gifted enough to be successful in paths that 
are new—is represented by Mr. Emery. He is what is called a 
“character-actor ;” always of old men; and he enters fully into 
the nature and the ways of this one; being by turns ingenious, 
and obstinate, and malicious, and doting, and dreaming. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


NOTES ON ART. 

On the occasion of the inauguration of the statue of Massimo 
d’Azeglio at Turin, which took place on the roth of November, 
at the same time as that of the statue of Cavour, the Marquis 
d’Azeglio, Massimo’s nephew, presented to the town a collection 
of paintings, drawings, and other mementos of his distinguished 
uncle, “in order to form,” as he states in his letter to the 
syndic, “a Massimo d’Azeglio Museum in his native town.” 


An article on “Art and Archaeology at the Theatre” by 
Alfred Darcel appears in the present number of the Chronique. 
It is apropos of the play of Yeanne d’ Arc, which is now being 
represented at the Gaité Theatre in Paris with great decorative 
and scenic effect. The costumes, we are told, have all been 
copied from manuscripts of the age represented in the play, even 
the slight differences in the armour of the French and English 
knights have been carefully observed. The scene at the 
market-place is described by M. Darcel as “ very picturesque,” 
but he finds fault with the architecture of the houses, which 
belongs to the latter half of the fifteenth century, whereas 
Jeanne d’Arc was burnt at the beginning of the century. Surely 
if such exactitude as this is required of scene painters, a little 
more might be demanded of so-called “ historical painters,” 
whose pictures are often anything but ‘‘ abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time” they represent. 

The winter art season may fairly be said to have begun. The 
winter exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, the exhibition 
of cabinet pictures at the Dudley Gallery, of British and 
Foreign Artists at the French Gallery, of the Society of French 
Artists, in Bond Street, of the studies of Edouard Frére, at 
Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery, in Waterloo Place, of the Old 
British Gallery, of Doré’s ‘‘ Night of the Crucifixion,” of the 
engraved works of Sir Edwin Landseer, and (most noteworthy 
of all) the exhibition in solitary glory of Holman Hunt’s long 








looked for picture of “ The Shadow of Death,’’ are now open 
in London, and will help lovers of art, art critics, and art 
loungers to while away a few afternoons in ‘‘ drear December.” 

In France, the most important winter exhibitions seem to be 
in the Provinces, the Oriental exhibition at the Palais de 
I’Industrie being the only one of interest now open in Paris. 
The Society of the ‘‘ Amis des Arts de Lyon” announces its 
annual exhibition for the 9th of January, 1874. Rheims follows 
with an exhibition in February, and Bordeaux in March. The 
Versailles Salon of the Yeu de Paume will close this month. 
It has been, say the critics, a very satisfactory exhibition. 

The Gazette des Beaux-Arts is scarcely as good this month 
as usual. ‘‘Les Editeurs Contemporains,” the title of the 
first article, describes the numerous works on the Middle Ages 
recently published by the well-known firm of MM. Didot, whose 
name “ consacré par trois générations d’hommes célébres dans 
la librairie francaise, se rattache A toutes les innovations sur- 
venues depuis un siécle non seulement dans la typographie 
mais encore dans la direction générale des études littéraires.” 
The praise accorded, though undoubtedly well deserved, would 
have more weight if the article did not read so much like a 
publisher’s prospectus. It is profusely illustrated by engravings 
borrowed from the works it describes, the most important being 
a heliograph from Marc Antonio’s magnificent engraving of 
Raphael’s ** St. Cecilia.’’ : 

Le Comte Clément de Ris continues his description of the 
pictures in the Belvedere at Vienna, and M. G. Demaz his 
learned study of ‘* The Seals of the Middle Ages.” Mr. C. T. 
Newton gives a list for the benefit of French readers ofthe new 
fragments of the frieze of the Parthenon, which he described in 
the Academy some time ago (vol. iii. p. 283). ‘‘ Le Musée de 
Nancy et les collections d’Alsace-Lorraine ”’ receive a first 
notice from M. Charles Cournalt, and M. Duplessis gives a 
short biographical notice of the French artist Célestin Nanteuil, 
who died in September of the current year. Nanteuil is per- 
haps better known in England as an illustrator of books than 
as a painter, but his pictures of “ L’Avenir” and “ Les Souvenirs 
du passé,’’ lithographed by himself, may be remembered by 

some of our readers. 

In a paper entitled “ Du sens Esthétique chez les Animaux et 
chez l’Homme,” M. Louis Viardot not only argues against the 
Darwinian doctrine of an aesthetic sense in animals, but limits 
the possession of this sense exclusively to civilized man. 
Savages, he asserts, have no appreciation of the beautiful. In 
support of this opinion he quotes a story of some Australian 
aborigines who were shown the portraits of the Queen and 
Prince Albert. After some minutes’ consideration one man 
stated that he thought the picture was “‘a ship,” while another 
cried out ‘‘It isa kangaroo!” Weare not so sure, consider- 
ing the villanous libels we have seen in the shape of portraits 
of these royal personages, whether these poor savages were so 
far wrong after all, and whether it is not rather an argument in 
favour of their possession of an innate aesthetic sense that they 
failed to recognise “‘ le beau” in this particular work. 

M. Louis Viardot’s argument is weak throughout. He is an 
excellent popular writer on art, but we should advise him to 
leave it to abler physiologists to refute an induction founded on 
the observation of Charles Darwin. 

The remainder of the number is filled up by a useful but not 
complete list of works on the Fine Arts published during 
the last half-year and the index to the volume now completed. 





“ The artistic event of the week in Paris,” says Ze Figaro, 
“is the apparition of a new work by Hébert, that has just ar- 
rived from Rome.” It is a painting of a grand female figure 
unembarrassed by much costume sct in a misty landscape 
among iris and reeds, 


The correspondence headed “ An Artist’s Difficulty ” that 
has recently been carried on in the Zzmes respecting the right 
of the photographer to keep the negatives of the pictures he is 
employed to photograph, has provoked the discussion of a subject 
upon which there is much need of a clear understanding. Mr. 
Frith, considering that he was unfairly treated by the Autotype 
Company’s refusal of his demand for the negatives of his pictures, 
tells his grievance to the public by means of the Z7mes. The 
Secretary of the Autotype Company replies that the retention of 
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negatives is ‘the custom of the trade as universally accepted, 
and generally understood to be endorsed by law.” Such is un- 
doubtedly the custom, but the law, so far as we can understand, 
is very hazy on the matter, or rather it has not considered it at all. 
Mr. Frith ought to have known, indeed must have known, of this 
universal custom, and we cannot see that he has. suffered any 
especial ‘‘ injustice.” If he wanted the negatives he should 
have made a definite arrangement to that effect beforehand ; 
otherwise, as the custom now stands, “injustice” would be done 
to the photographer, who, as Mr. Mayall points out, ‘‘ gives to 
his negative time, skill, and attention altogether out of propor- 
tion to the honorarium he is working for at the moment ; and 
he does this with the distinct purpose of rendering the negative 
a valuable one for the future.” The remedy of the artist lies at 
hand, and his “ difficulty ’’ after all does not seem insurmount- 
able. Let him pay the photographer in proportion to the “time, 
skill, and attention ” that he gives to his work, and then, if it is 
so understood beforehand, the negatives will be his property as 
much as the copper-plates of his prints. Indeed M. Adolphe 
Beau already advertises that all negatives taken by him may 
be purchased at a price corresponding to their artistic value. 


New Publications. 

ARMELHAULT, J., et E. BocHER. L’CEuvre de Gavarni. Paris: Lib. 
des Bibliophiles. 

Baur, G. A. L. Boetius und Dante. Leipzig: Diirr. 

BECQ DE FouquiérEs, L. Poésies choisies de P. de Ronsard. Paris: 
Charpentier. 

Dasent, G. W. Tales from the Fjeld. A Second Series of Popular 
Tales from the Norse of P. Chr. Asbjérnsen. Chapman and Hall. 
GENERYDES, a Romance in Seven-line Stanzas. Part 1. Ed. W. Aldis 

Wright. (Early English Text Society.) Triibner. 

GossE, E. W. On Viol and Flute. King. 

HavarpD, H. Les quatre derniers siécles. 
1et 2. Berlin: Pfeiffer. 

HiTopapeEsa. Eine ind. 
Breslau : Hoffmann. 

Laur, E. Louize Labé. Zur Geschichte der franzésischen Litteratur d. 
xvi. Jahrh. Strassburg: Triibner. 

MAERLANT, J. van. Spiegel historiael. 2. partie, bewerkt door Philip 
Utenbroeke. Vanwege de Maatschappij der nederlandsche 
Letterkunde te Leiden uitgegeven door F. v. Hellwald. 1. en 2. 
Aflevering. Leiden. 

MonTAGNac, E. de. Les Ardennes. Paris: Rothschild. 

OwEN, R. Dale. Threading my way : Twenty-seven Years of Auto- 
biography. Triibner. 

ReBER, F. Geschichte der neuern deutschen Kunst. Lfg. 1. 
gart: Meyer und Zeller. 

RossetTtTI, D. G. Dante and his Circle: with the Italian Poets pre- 
ceding him (1100-1200-1300). Revised and re-arranged Edition. 
Ellis and White. 

Stmcox, G. A. Recollections of a Rambler. 

STEPHEN, Leslie. 
Longmans. 

THE MyrourE OF Our LaApy. Ed. J. H. Blunt. (Early English 
Text Society.) Triibner. 

THE VISION OF WILLIAM OF LANGLAND concerning Piers the Plow- 
man, Text C. Richard the Redeles. The Crowned King. Ed. W. 
W. Skeat. (Early English Text Society.) Triibner. 


Etude artistique. Livr. 


Fabelsammlung. Uebers. v. L. Fritze. 


Stutt- 


Chapman and Hall. 
Essays on Free-thinking and Free-speaking. 





Theology. 
Contents of the Fournals. 


[The following were accidentally omitted from our last number.) 

Theolog. Literaturblatt. [The learning, high general culture, 
and moderation of this organ of the liberal Catholics of Bonn should 
render it highly acceptable to the majority of English theologians. Its 
collapse would at any rate be a loss to theological science, and we unite 
with an esteemed contemporary, the Guardian, in recommending it to 
the support of our readers.]—The following are among the articles of 
most scientific importance within the last two months: Oct. 11.—Adolf 
Schwarz’ Fidischer Kalender; reviewed by Dr. Fléckner, with remarks 
by Prof. Lutterbeck at the close, based on the calendar, on the chrono- 
logy of the life of Christ.——Oct. 25.—Renan’s LZ’ Antechrist ; by Prof. 
Langen, of Bonn, who observes that M. Renan has avoided many of 
the critical extravagances into which the Tiibingen school have fallen, 
owing to their “‘ dogmatic rationalism ”’ (scarcely a successful phrase !), 
but that his historical attitude has not preserved him from the wildest 








assertions on doctrinal points, ¢.g. on the origin of the doctrine of 
individual immortality among the Jews (p. 467). He has also pressed 
the Neronian hypothesis extravagantly far.——Nov. 8.—Hausrath’s 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte ; by Prof. Langen. This work deals 
with the same subject as Renan’s Z’Antechrist ; but while the latter 
employs contemporary history rather as a commentary to the Biblical 
material, Dr. Hausrath devotes equal care to all parts of the history of 
the period. Prof. Langen had already expressed a highly favourable 
opinion on the ability and thoroughness of the work, though these 
merits are neutralized to him by the heterodox position of the author. 
In the same number, Kuno Fischer’s last volume, relating to Schelling, 
finds an appreciative reviewer in Dr. Katzenberger (O Jean Paul !),—— 
Nov. 22.—Immer’s Hermeneutik des N. 7. is noticed with discrimination, 
but on the whole favourably, by Prof. Langen. It is described as 
above the average of students’ handbooks, thoughtful, and pervaded by 
a high moral tone. Zeller’s Lectures on State and Church receive an 
impartial recognition from Prof. Weber of Breslau. 


Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theologie, 1873, No. 4.—The first epistle 
of Peter ; by A. Hilgenfeld. [A new Petrine question raised by Dr. B. 
Weiss, who contemptuously rejects the arguments of the Tiibingen 
school azainst the genuineness of the first epistle, and now undertakes 
to prove the genuineness of the second. But if the Tiibingen critics 
were right as regards the first epistle, the genuineness of the second, 
which contains a reference to the first (iii. 1), is ipso facto disproved. 
Hilgenfeld here enters the lists for the old Tiibingen view, though he 
admits that it had one fault, that of giving too much prominence to the 
irenical purpose of the epistle.]—The composition of the Gospel 
according to Luke ; by C. Wittichen. [In its present form a monu- 
ment of those endeavours of the Jewish Christians in the Roman church 
which issued in the Clementine literature.]—Philo and the traditional 
text of the LXX.; by C. Siegfried, conclusion.—Abraham, the 
‘** Friend of God ;”” by H. Rénsch. [Accounts for the phrase by a de- 
rivation of Abraham from réham, supposed to equal rakham to love. 
Refers among the other ancient explanations to the well-known one of 
Molon in Eusebius, but overlooks the remarkable fact that in Assyrian 
rdham does coincide in meaning with Heb. *¢kham, whence Harkavy 
actually proposed ‘as the true meaning of Abraham “ pére de |’amour,” 
Revue Israélite, No. 6.|—Notices. Edition of Codex Amiatinus ; rev. 
by K. L. F. Hamann (who points out the manifold imperfections of the 
edition, and purposes to examine the codex on the spot), &c. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift, November.—On the history of the ancient 
(i.e. national) religions, its method, spirit, and importance ; by C. P. 
Tiele. [Introduction to a course of lectures.]—Permanent signifi- 
cance of the Gospel of the Cross from the modern point of view, 
part i.; by S. Hoekstra.—Moses and the Exodus in connexion with 
Egyptian documents ; by C. P. Tiele. [Chiefly on Eisenlohr’s and 
Chabas’ researches on the Harris papyrus. Mr. Tiele, who prefers the 
version of M. Chabas, is unaware that Eisenlohr has published the text 
with translation and notes in the Transactions of the Soc. Bibl. Arch., 
vol. i., p- 355, &c.]—Prof. Fraser’s edition of Berkeley ; by Dr. van der 
Wijck.—Notices of Books. Ewald’s Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, vol. 
ii.; by Kuenen, &c. [According to him, Ewald confounds Biblical 
and his own dogmatic theology, a “ frightful illusion,” which however 
does not preclude many delicate and often surprising contributions to 
the former subject in points of detail.] 

Jahrpucher fur deutsche Theologie, vol. xviii., No. 3.—Diestel : 
Hebrew historical writing ; an inaugural lecture.—Diisterdieck : The 
Prophet Isaiah ; an address in the Evangelical Union.—Schmidt: On 
the idea and practical importance of church dogma.—Wagenmann : 
Secular memories of church history (from 373 onwards).—Forster : 
Macarius of Egypt. [A valuable analysis of the works of the elder 
Macarius. |" 

Bibliotheca Sacra, Nos. 118 and 119.—Paul’s Panegyric of Love: 
a new critical text, translation, and digest ; by A. W. Tyler, M.A. [We 
regret not to have called attention earlier to this remarkably thorough 
re-examination of 1 Cor. xiii., which is said to have ‘‘ cost its author at 
least three hours a day for nine months.’’] 


' Intelligence. 

Mr, R. L. Bensly, sub-librarian of the Cambridge University Library, 
has lately discovered the long lost portion of the Latin version of the 4th 
book of Ezra, that is, the seventy or eighty verses which have fallen out 
between the 35th and 36th verses of the 7th chapter. Mr. Bensly hopes 
shortly to publish a small pamphlet on the subject. 

Mr. Neubauer, sub-librarian of the Bodleian, has in the press a col- 
lection of texts of Jewish authors on the famous chapter Isa. lii. 13-liv., 
with English translations. It will contain the Greek of the LXX. and 
Aquila, the Hebrew of the Talmud and of various commentators down 
to Luzzatto, the Arabic of Saadyah, Yephet, ben Ali, &c., the Chaldee 
of the Targum and Zohar, a Persian translation of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and a Tataric of the Karaites of the Crimea. It is understood 
that the expenses of publication will be borne by Dr. Pusey. 
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Physical Science. 


Monograph of the Collembola and Thysanura. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. London: Published for the Ray Society. 


THE reader of Kirby and Spence’s well-known “ Intro- 
duction to Entomology” will remember a letter in which 
while treating of the motions of insects the authors tell of a 
tribe of minute apterous beings found often under the bark 
of trees, on the surface of water, and in various other situa- 
tions, which Linneus has named Podura, a term implying that 
they have a leg in their tail. By this leg these little creatures 
can leap sometimes two or three inches: one minute black 
species, which is to be found in spring floating on the water 
of ruts and ditches, may often be seen in such vast numbers 
as to look like a heap of gunpowder, the black grains of 
which had been ignited. Another, called by Latreille 
Machilis polypoda, abounding at East Farleigh, near Maid- 
stone, is said to have no less than eight pair of these spring 
legs—one on each ventral segment of the abdomen, by 
means of which it leaps to a wonderful distance and with 
the greatest agility. It is of this little tribe of minute beings 
among the wingless insects that Sir John Lubbock has 
written the monograph the title of which stands at the head 
of this notice. 

The first memoir on the group to which the author refers 
is that of de Geer—published shortly after the appearance 
of the first edition of the Systema Naturae ; the spring tails 
had however attracted the attention of naturalists long 
before that date ; more than a quarter of a century earlier 
than the birth of Linneus Rayger and Camerarius had 
written about and figured the insects that reached the 
ground with the softly-falling snow, and for many years 
afterwards there now and then appeared a paper on 
“Insecta nive delapsa,” or “ Schneewiirmer,” all of which 
are related to some one or other of the Thysanura. In 
America we find that these little creatures are at this 
day called snow-flies, and we notice in passing that Loew 
(F.) asserts that nearly one-fourth of the recorded European 
species have been met with on the surface of snow, although 
they may also be met with all through the summer’s day. 

Winter does not kill them, and the ever active entomo- 
logist will find numbers of them to collect in all seasons. 
Franz Xaver von Wulfen wrote in 1788 a treatise under 
the title of Winterbelustigungen ; and among the amuse- 
ments of this season he enumerates the collecting of 
Thysanura. So this volume of the Ray Society’s publica- 
tions, though issued to subscribers late in 1873,.instead of 
early in 1871, is though somewhat out of date not out of 
season, and its publication may induce some of its readers 
to at once investigate this group for themselves. Some may 
fear that Sir John Lubbock has left no fresh fields to ex- 
plore ; he has, on the contrary, only turned up the soil, and 
it will be for others now to sow and reap. 

After De Geer Linneus, Geoffroy, Fabricius, and Miiller 
described several species of Podura, and the genera 
Lepisma and Forbicina were established. In 1796 Latreille 
instituted the order Thysanura, which he divided into two 
families characterised by the two genera Lepisma and 
Podura; placing Lepisma in his first family. In this 
monograph the author restricts the term Thysanura to the 
Lepismidae and the allied families, giving the name of 
Collembola to the present representatives of the second 
family of Latreille : thus there are two groups, the Thysanura 
and the Collembola, which together equal the Thysanura 
of Latreille, and to include which some new term must be 
invented. We would however have preferred to retain 








Latreille’s name for the order, and divide it into two sub- 
orders : the Collembola and Acollembola. 

The indefatigable Latreille, in his seventieth year and just 
before he died, published an extended memoir on the 
external anatomy of the Thysanura, and shortly after his 
death Mr. R. Templeton wrote a paper, on Irish Thysanura, 
which is remarsable as being the first of any importance 
published in English. This paper appeared in the first 
volume of the Zransactions of the Entomological Society of 
London, and Mr. Westwood prefixed to it some very 
valuable remarks on the difficulty of deciding on the 
affinities of the group. 

The Abbé Bourlet published his *‘ Mémoire sur les Podures” 
in 1839, and in 1843 a memoir “Sur les Podurelles,” which 
latter is in reality the former memoir modified ‘in several 
points, and considerably added to. Unfortunately the Abbé 
was not acquainted with the writings of either Burmeister or 
Templeton ; his work appears to have been in every other 
respect well and conscientiously executed. 

The next most important work on the group was Nicolet’s 
“Recherches pour servir 4 histoire des Podurelles,” pub- 
lished in 1842. If it was unfortunate that Bourlet did not see 
the papers of Burmeister and Templeton it was doubly so that 
Nicolet had not made himself master of both Burmeister’s 
and Bourlet’s writings; and to the fact that Bourlet and 
Nicolet wrote in ignorance of each another's labours may in 
great measure be traced the confusion that to this very day 
exists in the synonomy of the group. In 1847 Nicolet did 
his best to remove this confusion by publishing an essay in 
the Annales dela Société Entomologique de France for that year. 
“Sur une classification des Insectes Aptéres de l’ordre des 
Thysanures,” where he gives a list of all the then known 
species, with synonyms. We have always found this list 
very exact, and it even takes note of good species that have 
been overlooked in the enumeration of species in Sir John 
Lubbock’s monograph. We are inclined to think that 
Nicolet’s ‘‘ Recherches” were the most important that up to 
1860 had been published on the group—giving as they do 
details of the anatomy, and full descriptions of the external 
form of most of the species, and illustrating these by very 
excellent plates. Between 1840 and 1860 a few valuable 
contributions to our knowledge made their appearance, 
and of these we would mention the descriptions of the Al- 
gerian Thysanura by Lucas as published in the “ Exploration 
Scientifique de l’Algérie” in 1849. The coloured illustrations 
of this memoir are most excellent, and might well be taken 
asa model. As no species or details of the genus Lepis- 
mina are figured in the present monograph we may refer 
the student to the figures and descriptions of the species of 
this genus in Lucas’ work, as well as to the figures of two 
other species in Savigny’s great work on Egypt. Frauenfeld 
in 1854 made out a new genus Tritomurus for a blind 
species, which had been found by Herr Schmid in a cave at 
Treffen; and Kolenati (1850) in describing a second 
species from the Slouper Cave, Moravia, added a new 
species to the genus Anurophorus (Lipura). Papon pub- 
lished a figure and an account of a Desoria found at Chur 
during a snow-storm in February, 1855. But this species 
is evidently only Podura (Isotoma) arborea. 

If little original work was done during this period it 
scarcely arose from any lack of attention on the part of 
entomological compilers. Not only did M. Lucas, in 1843, 
give an elaborate analysis in French of all the memoirs that 
had appeared on the Poduridae up to that date, but Herr 
Eldett did the same in 1854 in North Germany, and Herr 
Kolenati in 1858 in South Germany—these analyses being 
published respectively in the Annales Soc. Ent. de France, in 
the Stettin. Ent. Zeit., and in the Wien, Ent. Monat. 
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From 1860 to the present year considerable advances 
have been made in our knowledge of the anatomy of this 
group. Olfers in his Inaugural Thesis, published in July, 
1862, led the way, soon to be followed (1862) by Sir John 
Lubbock, whose first and second contributions to the his- 
tory of the Thysanura were published together in part 3 of 
vol. xxiii. of the Zransactions of the Linnean Society. 

In 1864 La Boulbene published his elaborate paper on the 
anatomy of Lipura maritima. This most excellent and well 
illustrated essay is well worthy of attentive study. In this 
same year appeared A. H. Haliday’s memoir on Iapyx, to 
be followed in 1865 by F. Meinert’s very exhaustive 
memoir on the Campodeae. The year 1866 produced only 
the description of a new blind species of Lepisma, by 
Bilimek, from the cave of Cacahuamilpa, in Mexico, and in 
1868 Sir John Lubbock’s third memoir was issued. 

Tullberg’s valuable monograph on the Lipuridae appeared 
in 1869, and the fourth memoir by Sir John Lubbock in 
1870. Packard, moreover, published in 1869-1871 descrip- 
tions of some new American Thysanura, including a species 
of Campodea and aseries of observations on the embryology 
of an American species of Isotoma ; he seems not sufficiently 
to appreciate Nicolet’s work. These memoirs, it may be 
remarked in passing, though allusion is made to the latter, 
are not cited in the present work ; they appeared in the 
Proc. Soc. of Nat. History of Boston for 1870 and 1871. 

Without pretending in this very general sketch to give 
much more than a comment on a list of the principal writings 
on this group, what has been said may suffice to show the 
materials so largely contributed to by the author of the mo- 
nograph under notice, which lay at his disposal in the prepa- 
ration of the present work ; and we experienced a feeling 
of disappointment in finding that the work now completed 
does not uphold the high promise of the author’s earlier 
investigations and descriptions. Since 1862 other duties 
have in great measure occupied a large portion of his 
time ; and we regret that the Ray Society did not provide 
for a careful supervision of the sheets of this work during 
its passage through the press, as by that means many dozens 
—we had almost written hundreds—of perhaps trifling but 
still annoying errors might have been avoided. That a student 
should make a list of references and be unable to find one 
of them because they are one and all wrong is, it will surely 
be admitted, vexatious. Moreover, not only are the mere 
bibliographical references often wrong, but the quotations 
are in numerous cases so incomplete that they become nearly 
useless. Our volume opens on page 214 at JVicoletia Gervais. 
Now so little is known about this genus that we should have 
expected to find that all the references would be given 
respecting it ; there is however no reference either to the time 
or place of the first description of the genus. Again, Nicolet’s 
amended diagnosis ought to have been given in full, for it is 
not in the power of every reader to turn at once to the 
Annals of the French Etomological Soc. for 1847. It should 
also be remarked that it was Gervais, not Nicolet, who 
named the two. species of this genus. On the same page we 
have the diagnosis of the family Iapygidae, condensed in a 
most unsatisfactory manner into four lines, and the descrip- 
tion of the genus and the European species dismissed in the 
following page, while the correct Latin diagnosis of neither 
Haliday nor Meinert is followed. 

Lest our calling attention to such errors of commission 
should seem to savour of mere fault-finding, we will not allude 
in passing to the mistakes of reference from the text to 
the plates which frequently occur, but sometimes the figures 
do not even correspond with the descriptions ; among the 
Degeeridae, for example, while in the text Isotoma is said 
to have seven ocelli, plate 55, fig. 18, shows eight; and 





while Tomocerus in the plate has six ocelli, in the text it is 
stated to have seven. From the want of the simplest super- 
vision the English descriptions of the species are sometimes 
puzzling: in the description of Zomocerus plumbeus (p. 138) 
we fancy that for 7: p/umbea one should read 7: dongicornis 
in at least four instances in which the reference is made; 
but in the last paragraph for want of some correction we fail 
to make sure of the author’s meaning. 

The slight confusion caused in the printing of page 38 
can at once be corrected by any one who has the fourth 
memoir of Sir John Lubbock at hand. Were we however 
to find fault with the printer’s errors of this volume our task 
would never be done, as they commence with the first page 
of the preface, and continue as far as Mr. R. Becks’ Notes on 
the Scales of Thysanura ; these last few pages being singularly 
free from them. We tiust we may be forgiven for calling 
attention to these errors, and for further hinting that some 
errors of omission have also struck us in the perusal of the 
volume: for example, although Templeton’s second paper 
is evidently known to the author, he has omitted to give his 
Lepisma niveofasciata in the list of species of this genus ; 
L. thermophila Lucas is also omitted ; as well as Bilimek’s 
LI. anophthaima from Mexico. This latter, however, is 
possibly not a Lepisma at all. 

Campodea Americana is omitted, and if /apyx gigas Br., 
from Cyprus, is quoted, why is not the equally remarkable 
ZL. Saussurtti Humb. from Santa Cruz? There is no refer- 
ence to the American Snow Flea (Achorutes nivicola Fitch), 
though described in the Transactions of the London Ento- 
mological Society for 1851. 

As subject of criticism on which opinions may fairly be 
divided, we would suggest that Zomocerus niger Bour is 
nothing but the young of 7: p/umbea ; and we are surprised 
that the courageous compiler of the synonymic list of 
Orchesella cincta Linn. should have left it as an independent 
species. Ptenura Templeton should we think be quoted 
as a synonym of Templetonia Lubbock. Again, is Trito- 
murus of Frauenfield a good genus ? Type specimens alone 
can settle this. 7: macrocephalus Kol. seems to be an 
error, but if quoted at all the entire description should have 
been given. Wankel’s description of an unnamed species 
of the genus appears in the Verh. d. Zool. Bot. Ver. Wien 
for 1856, p. 467. Of Degeeria Nicolet, the generic cha- 
racters are emended and the scaly species taken from it and 
placed under Seira Lubbock. ‘The spring in Degeeria is 
surely erroneously represented in fig. 15, plate 55. 

Onychiurus Ger. Anurophorus Nicolet and Adeacranus 
Bourlet might have been quoted as synonyms of Lipura 
Burmeister. We fail to understand what is meant in the 
diagnosis of this genus by “ Mandibles and maxillae as 
usual.” Some note might have been made of Kolenati 
giving figures of several stigmata in his Z. Ko//arit,and as so 
many type specimens are in the Continental museums, the 
general description ought certainly to be revised. The two 
groups of fourteen ocelli each as described by Schiédte in 
L. stillicidit are considered by Lubbock to form the post- 
antennal organ. As however in Z. maritima this organ 
exists with ocelli, we see no grounds for supposing these 
ocelli in the Adelsberg Cave species to constitute a post- 
antennal organ ; and it will be remembered that in the 
species of Lipura, so nearly allied to Schiddte’s taken by 
the writer in the Mitchelstown Cave, these ocelli were 
absent. Under Camfodea staphylinus J.0.W. there should be 
included, not only Podura ambulans Linn. Syst. Nat., but 
the Lepisma minuta, of Miiller. This is hardly the place 


perhaps for the discussion of such purely technical questions ; 
in touching on them, however, we have endeavoured to 
avoid all matters of controversy. 
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Few if any of the illustrious writers we have quoted have 
done so much good or genuine work for the Thysanura as 
the author of the present monograph, which will be henceforth 
the starting-point for all workers and writers on the subject. 
That his present volume is not quite perfect; that it is 
wanting in that aroma of fresh field work which at one time 
pervaded his entomological investigations, is we believe not 
so much his fault as our bad fortune. His past work has 
shown him to be not only an ardent but a philosophical 
writer ; and it ought to have been a pleasing duty for some 
one to have helped him, as he in former years has so well 
helped others, in the small but important and tedious details 
of correcting the press and of tabulating synonyms. 

We endorse the author’s praises of Mr. Hollick’s drawings ; 
but his own accurate anatomical drawings—not too neatly 








copied from the plates in the Zransactions of the Linnean | 


Society—are those that will be most consulted by the 
student. E. PERCEVAL WRIGHT. 





Notes on Scientific Work. 


Chemistry. 


Crystalline Dissociation.—A further paper on this subject by P. A. 
Favre and C, A. Valson appears in the Compt. rend. 77, §77.—During 
the solution of a salt in water a contraction of volume is known as a rule 
to take place ; a contraction of the salt as well as of the solvent. Its 
extent is easily ascertained by comparing the density of the saline 
solution with that of the salt and of the liquid. As now a diminution 
of volume may be produced in other ways, by cooling, by the withdrawal 
ofacertain quantity of heat, we are able to determine the amount of 
heat corresponding to a certain contraction of the water and the mechan- 
ical effect of which it is the equivalent. When it is allowed that the 
different forces which are able to produce the same effect are equivalent 
it follows that in a determination of the contraction of volume by the 
solution of a salt we have a measure of the coercive force exerted by the 
salt on the water. The authors have already made use of this principle 
in their investigation on the solubility of sodium sulphate in water. 
They have now extended it to a number of other salts, in the accurate 
determination of the densities of which they experienced great difficulties, 
especially in the case of the iodides which act upon turpentine. As 
regards this contraction they found these salts -to arrange them- 
selves in the following ascending order: borates, carbonates, sulphates, 
chlorides, nitrates, bromides, iodides. The contraction produced by 
an anhydrous salt is greater than that of a hydrated salt ; calcium chloride, 
it may be mentioned, is the only salt which exhibits no marked differ- 
ence in its two forms. The contraction attending the solution of a 
hydrated salt is usually less. than that arising from the separation of 
crystals. The amounts of heat given in some of the tables of this paper, 
and corresponding to the contraction, far exceed those noted by the 
calorimeter; the same difference was noticed before in the case of sodium 
sulphate. This arises from the fact that the quantity of heat produced 
by the contraction of the water during the act of solution is not evolved, 
as In spontaneous cooling, as sensible heat, but is often completely ab- 
sorbed by the salt that is dissociated and becomes latent. The tempe- 
rature indicated by the calorimeter then is the difference, often with a 
negative sign, between the thermo-positive phenomenon of the contraction 
of the water and the thermo-negative phenomenon of the dissociation of 
the constituents of the salt. 

Chloro-vanadates.—A paper on these compounds by Hautefeuille 
has appeared in the Comft. rend. 77, 896. Vanadinite may be artificially 
prepared by fusing vanadic acid with lead oxide and an excess of lead 
chloride at a red heat. On removing the excess of lead chloride the van- 
adinite remains in yellow transparent crystals. The number of vanadates 
that combine when fused with chlorides is not great. Magnesium chloride 
gives vanadium chloride and magnesia; the latter is said to be ina 
crystallised condition. Calcium chloride when fused with the acid 
gives a chloro-vanadate. When such a fused mass is treated with water 
there remain crystals with an adamantine lustre, the composition of 
which is vanadic acid 39°07, lime 36°66, calcium chloride 23°75. This 
compound corresponds to wagnerite in so far that it contains similar 
equivalents of vanadate and chloride. 

A New Alkaloid from Morphia.—The new substance has been 
prepared by G. Nadler by the action of an ammoniacal solution of cupric 
oxide on morphia (Schweiz. Wochenschrift xi, 12). Its chloride is of a 
brilliant white and is easily soluble in hot water, from which ammonia 
throws down an amorphous precipitate, that remains unchanged in the 
air in the moist state. With concentrated sulphuric acid it strikes an 








intense green colour. From the potash so'ution when boiled the 
alkaloid separates in scales having the lustre of silver. It is moreover 
distinguished from morphia by the trifling solubility of its sulphate, and 
from apomorphia by its stability in moist air. 

Podocarpinic Acid.—This name has been given by A. C. Oudemans 
to a new acid, allied to the resins, which occurs in the wood of the 
Podocarpus cupressina var. imbricata, from Java (Ber. Deut. Chem. 
Gesell. Berlin, 6, 1122). It forms rhombic crystals that are insoluble 
in water, and almost insoluble in benzol, chloroform or carbon disulphide, 
but which are easily dissolved in alcohol, ether, or acetic acid. They 
melt at 187° and are decomposed at 300°. ‘The composition of this 
substance is Cz Hyp O3. It is monobasic, but gives two different series 
of metallic salts. Nitro- and sulpho-derivates, as well as others formed 
with ethyl and acetyl, have been prepared. 


Chromium Dioxide.—Hintz has found (Axnalen der Chemie, 169, 
367) that the best method of forming this body is that recommended by 
Schweitzer, of passing nitrogen dioxide through a moderately dilute 
solution of potassium bichromate. The hydrate thus obtained when 
dried at 250° has a constant weight. The anhydride is a very intense 
black powder and is extremely hygroscopic ; the hydrate on the other hand 
has a dull reddish brown colour, that ascribed by Vauquelin to the 
anhydride. When the black oxide is treated with chlorine, or, what is 
better, hydrochloric acid, the temperature slowly rises to 250° and there 
is formed chromium oxychloride, some of which undergoes decomposition, 
forming chromium chloro-chromate Cr; Og Cl... Dry hydrochloric 
acid gas when allowed to come in contact with chromium dioxide forms 
water, chlorine, and green chromium oxide, and by a later decomposi- 
tion of the last-mentioned oxide, violet chromium chloride. Phosphorus 
chlorides appear to have scarcely any action on the black dioxide, which 
in its very inactive characters bears a marked contrast to the correspond- 
ing oxide of molybdenum. Whether it is a peroxide proper, Cr Oy, or 
a basic chromate of chromic acid, Cr,O3, Cr O,, has yet to be determined. 


The Decomposition of Metallic Sulphides.—It has been noticed 
by E. Jannettaz (Compt. rend. 77, 838) that potassium bisulphate when 
rubbed together with pounded galena causes a brisk evolution of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Sulphuric acid, on the other hand, exercises no action 
on the powdered mineral even when heated with it. Zinc sulphide exhibits 
the same reaction though in a less degree. The sulphur compounds of 
antimony, iron, mercury, and silver are quite indifferent, as are also 
those minerals in which lead and sulphur occur in combination with 
other sulphides. ~ 

Coptine.—E. Z. Gross, who has recently examined Coftis ¢rifolia 
(Helleborus trifolius, Linné) finds it to contain, in addition to berberine, 
a new alkaloid which he has named coptine (Amer. Your. Pharm, 
xiv, 193). It differs from berberine in being colourless, in giving a 
precipitate with potassium-mercury iodide, and in dissolving in cold 
sulphuric acid without undergoing change. 

A New Quinine Hydrate.—It has been found by A. C. Oudemans 
(Ber. Deut. Chem. Gesell. Berlin, vi, 1165) that in addition to the two 
already known hydrates of quinine there exists a third containing nine 
molecules of water, Cop Ha No O2,9 H, O. It is amorphous and does 
not differ in appearance from that containing three molecules of water. 

Mineralogical Notices.—In continuation of former papers bearing 
this title, a paper was communicated to the Chemical Society on the 4th 
instant by N. S. Maskelyne and W. Flight on the crystallographic and 
chemical characters of caledonite and on lanarkite. Some specimens 
from Leadhills, recently procured for the British Museum, having been 
found on analysis to have a composition differing from that of caledonite, 
a specimen of true caledonite was also examined, and while neither 
analysis accorded with that of Brooke both agreed in showing this 
mineral to be lead sulphate in combination with lead hydrate and copper 
hydrate. Lanarkite was found to contain no water and to be acompound 
of lead sulphate and lead oxide, as Pisani has shown. 

Prof. A. W. Williamson, President of the British Association, has 
been elected Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society, and a Cor- 
responding Member of the Academy of Sciences. 


Botany. 


The Source of Nitrogen in the Food of Plants.—In the A nnales 
des Sciences naturelles for September M. Dehcrain discusses this subject 
from a somewhat novel point of view. While adopting the conclusions 
of Lawes and Gilbert, Ville, and Boussingault, that plants have = power 
of absorbing nitrogen directly from the air, he still holds that the atmo- 
spheric nitrogen is the source of that which enters into the toes 
of the tissues of the plant. The results of a series of investigations which 
M. Dehérain has carried out tend to show that atmospheric nitrogen is 
fixed and retained in the soil through the medium of the + age ene mar 
such as humus, in conjunction with alkalies, and that this — - 
favoured by the absence of oxygen. In other words, the fixation = 
atmospheric nitrogen occurs when organic materials are in process 0 
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decomposition in an atmosphere either deprived of oxygen or in which 
that element is deficient. Under these circumstances carbonic acid and 
hydrogen are both given off, the latter uniting with nitrogen to form 
ammonia. According to the earlier researches of Thenard there are in 
soil two strata exposed to the action of the atmosphere—an upper oxi- 
dising and a lower deoxidising stratum. In the first stratum the nitrogen 
is obtained from the atmosphere, and impregnates the subjacent soil 
around the roots; in the second the nitrogenous compounds are con- 
verted into insoluble humates. The air of the soil is therefore at a 
certain depth deprived of oxygen ; hydrogen is produced as the result 
of the decomposition of organic substances ; and this hydrogen unites 
with the nitrogen to form ammonia. If these views are correct, they 
will have a considerable practical importance in agriculture, the value 
of a manure depending not so much on the actual amount of nitrogen 
present in it as on the quantity of carbonaceous substances which pos- 
sess the power of taking up nitrogen from the atmosphere. 


Irritability of the Sensitive Parts of Plants.—M. E. Heckel, in 
the Comptes Rendus for 27th October, points out the importance of the 
two kinds of irritability in plants first described by M. Bert—the one 
spontaneous, the other incited. The Sensitive-plant, AZimosa pudica, on 
which M. Bert chiefly experimented with a view to test the influence of 
anaesthetics on these phenomena, is however subject to the disadvantage 
of combining these two kinds of irritability. M. Heckel experimented 
instead on the stamens of A/ahonia, in which the only motion is one 
resulting directly from irritation, and in which there is no spontaneous 
sensibility. On exposing these to the action of chloroform he found the 
irritability to be at once entirely destroyed. The stamens of Ruta 
graveolens present the converse phenomenon of an automatic sensitiveness, 
but with no irritability, their motion being caused by forces independent 
of direct excitation. Exposed to chloroform, they underwent no change 
whatever. He concludes that incited (irritable) movements have a 
special determination belonging to functional irritability ; while sponta- 
neous (sensitive) motions belong to the general life of the plant and may 
be described as a nutritive irritability. 


Geology. 


The Igneous Rocks of Styria.—Dr. R. von Drasche describes in 
Mineralogische Mittheilungen, 1873, part 1, the mineral constitution of 
some of the igneous rocks of Styria. The highest peak of the Smrkouz 
Mountains consists of andesite which, when examined in thin sections, 
presents a mass of crystals of plagioclase with a clear green mineral of 
distinct outline that he considers to be diallage ; the ground-mass is a 
structureless serpentine-like substance enclosing plagioclase crystals in 
large quantity. Hornblende-augite-andesite occurs in numerous bands 
and veins in the tuff of Osloberg, south of the Smrkouz Mountains. The 
hornblende crystals have a blackish-green colour and are about three 
mm. long, the augite occasionally resembling diallage. A muchaltered 
andesite is found at Sagai on the southern slope of the Wotsch Moun- 
tains. The plagioclase crystals here attain a length of four mm., are 
greenish in colour, and have no action on polarised light. They are 
disposed in a green amorphous ground-mass resulting from the decom- 
position of augite and hornblende, which contains much magnetite and 
copper pyrites. At Videna, near Rohitsch, is found a compact dark- 
brown to black augite-andesite. A thinsection shows much plagioclase 
in small crystals with well defined crystals of augite in a fine grained 
ground-mass. It also encloses long crystals of a somewhat metallic 
lustre, with distinct cleavages parallel to their larger dimension. Per- 
pendicular to this direction it is much fractured ; it is quite infusible 
before the blowpipe. Its optical properties prove it to belong to the 
thombic system and Drasche regards it as bastite. In the tuff district 
near Wollan rises a small hill consisting of a quartz-hornblende-andesite. 
The felspars here are plagioclase with a little orthoclase ; the quartz 
crystals are much fractured, the interstices being filled with the fine- 
grained ground-mass ; the hornblende is in very distinct crystals, and a 
little magnesian mica accompanies them. At Tiiffer two varieties of a 
‘*hornstone trachyte” are met with, one red in colour, possessing con- 
siderable hardness and splintery fracture and enclosing occasionally some 
small crystals of orthoclase felspar ; the other a green variety, also very 
compact, and somewhat resembling petrosilex ; this under the micro- 
scope exhibits spots of a greenish hornblende or chloritic mineral. 
Between St. Georgen and Monpreis rises a chain of hills which consist 
of a much weathered rock of a light reddish colour presenting in its 
fresh condition a felsitic appearance ; it consists of a felspar, the species 
of which is quite unrecognisable in consequence of its being much 
weathered, and quartz in crystals, and is penetrated by numerous small 
veins of the latter mineral. All of these rocks, formerly considered to 
be of triassic age, are shown by von Drasche to belong to the tertiary 

eriod. 

Diallage in Quartz Porphyry.—Diallage, formerly regarded as a 
peculiarly essential constituent of gabbro, has been found to constitute 
an important part of some melaphyres, as well as picrite and andesite. 
It is now observed (Mineralogische Mittheilungen, 1873, part 1, p. 47) 
to be an essential ingredient of a quartz porphyry from Crasdorf quarry, 





near Taucha, east of Leipzic. By an examination of microscopic sections 
the large felspar crystals prove to be orthoclase, the smaller plagioclase. 
The quartz is in grains, most of them rounded or of very irregular outline, 
and only rarely in crystals. The diallage occurs in short green prisms 
with sharp outline, only slightly dichroic, the colour ranging between 
yellowish-green and emerald-green, and is much less abundant than the 
plagioclase. This rock does not correspond with the normal type of the 
quartz-porphyries, but is intermediate Seameen them and the palatinite. 

A New Fossil Lemur from the Phosphate Beds of Quercy.— 
M. H. Filhol points out, in a note to the French Academy of Sciences 
(Comptes Rendus, 1873, No. 19, vol. 77, p. 1111), the more important 
peculiarities of the cranium of another new genus of the family Lemuridae, 
lately found in the phosphate beds of Quercy. The interorbital space 
is wide and differs much from that of the Lori. The orbits are large 
and indicate an animal of nocturnal habits; the temporal crests are 
united posteriorly to the frontal, while in the Vycticébes they.are directed 
backwards without being united. The teeth are not so sharp as those 
of the Zori and the first premolar of the upper jaw is far less developed. 
The molars bear a great resemblance to those of the Ga/ogo, but in that 
genus there is an interval between the first and second upper premolars, 
and the first upper premolar is very stout and presents the aspect of a 
canine, neither of which peculiarities is noticed in this fossil. ‘The form 
of the lower maxillary is the same as that of Galogo ; and the tympanic 
bone is also similarly developed. This fossil, to which M. Filhol assigns 
the name of Necrolemur antiquus, is closely allied to the Galogo, though 
it also presents some affinities with the Zor7. 

The Quartz-bearing Andesites of Transylvania and Hungary. 
—Dr. C. Doelter describes the results of his examination of 200 hand 
specimens and go sections of the Dacites or Quartz-bearing Andesites 
of Hungary and Transylvania. These rocks essentially consist of pla- 
gioclase, sanidine, quartz, hornblende, augite, biotite, magnetite and 
apatite ; the accessory minerals are epidote, chlorite, pinitoid and pyrites. 
Nepheline and tridymite have not yet been observed inthem. The 
plagioclase is of very variable composition, corresponding for the most 
part with andesite, but is sometimes to be referred to labradorite. From 
53 to 60 per cent. of the mass consists of plagioclase. Sanidine is a 
constant constituent, but varies considerably in amount : in a few cases 
it forms a third part of the whole felspar contents, but the plagioclase is 
frequently present in the proportion of from five to six to one of ortho- 
clase. Quartz also varies greatly in quantity, and occurs either as 
rounded grains or crystals. Hornblende is usually in larger quantity 
than augite, and biotite is always present. These rocks are all very 
much decomposed, some of them being converted into a white friable 
chalk-like mass, enclosing quartz; those at V6rdéspatak, Boicza, and 
Rodna being specially remarkable for the amount of gold they contain. 
The Dacites have a very limited distribution, the principal districts 
being the Vlegyasza-gebirge and the Siebengebirge. (Mineralogische 
Mittheilungen, 1873, part 2, p. 51.) 
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Clason’s Continuation of Schwegler’s History of Rome. [4A. 
Schwegler’s Rimische Geschichte, fortgefiihrt von Octavius Clason, 


erste Lieferung|. Berlin: Calvary. 1873. 
CLason naturally begins his book with a summary of the 
results obtained by Nitsch, Nissen, and others, as to the 
authorities employed by Livy and Dionysius. The theory 
is that there were three main sources, Fabius Pictor, 
Valerius Antias, and Licinius Macer, and that Livy used all 
three, Dionysius only the two latter. Livy seems to use only 
one source at a time, Fabius Pictor down to 2.21, then to 
3-5 alternating between Fabius and Valerius, while subse- 
quently Macer is employed, who gave the cognomina of the 
magistrates, &c. The cognomina are a great test. Thus 
they are surprisingly frequent in Dionysius 5-9, while rare 
in the corresponding parts of Livy; reversely they are 











frequent in Livy 3.6-4.7, and very rare in the corresponding 
part of Dionysius. It is obvious how valuable this inquiry 
is for the early Roman history, and this section of Clason’s 
book is clear and good. He has barely begun the historical 
section of the work, on the events from the burning of the 
City by the Gauls to the struggle for the Licinian Laws. 
His chief contribution to the criticism of the history is a 
suggestion that the Roman statement about the AZquian 
and Volscian wars, viz. that the advancing Oscan tribes 
during sixty years conquered many Latin and Hernican 
towns, and that then the Roman confederacy re-conquered 
these places, such as Tibur and Praeneste, during the next 
sixty years (after the Decemvirate), was a Roman fiction to 
excuse the attack on the A°qui and Volsci ; that the places 
conquered were originally Oscan, and only became Latin in 
consequence of the conquest. The view does not seem to 
be important, and contradicts not merely the historical 
account, but the traditions as to the founders of these places 
collected by Cato and other writers. It is true indeed that 
these traditions may not be of much value, but Clason sets 
a mere guess against them. Perhaps the tendency now is 
a little too much on the side of supposing that the later 
history of the Republic has thrown a colouring back over 
all early events. C. de Boor’s valuable Fasti Censorii have 
lately shown that Mommsen is somewhat inaccurate in his 
account of the censorship. Mommsen thinks that the period 
of five years was assigned to the office in its earliest form, 
because five years was the period towards the end of the 
Republic; but de Boor shows from Cicero (Ad Attic. 1. 18.8, 
4. 16. 14) that the censors then only held office for a year 
and a half. De Boor also shows that Schwegler’s view of 
the fourth tribune (in the years when there are four military 
tribunes instead of three) exercising the censorial powers is 
untenable. C. W. Boase. 





Forbiger’s Hellasand Rome. [Hellas und Rom. Populaire Darstel- 
lung des offentlichen und hiuslichen Lebens der Griechen und Romer, 
von Dr. Albert Forbiger. Erste Abtheilung. Rom im Zeitalter der 
Antonine.| Leipzig: Fues. 1871. 2 vols. 

THE idea of illustrating the private life of the ancient nations 

by a fictitious narrative, which shall as it were give us ad- 

mission to the domestic scenes, the every-day pursuits and 
lighter occupations of the two leading races of antiquity, whose 
external history we are in the habit of studying with such 
close attention, is not new. Possibly Montesquieu may 
have set the fashion in his Lettres Persanes in 1721, but his 
visitor was more of a Parisian than a Persian, and Gold- 
smith and other English Essayists, following his example, 
used their foreign travellers chiefly as a means of satirising 
the manners and views of their own age. Perhaps the first 
work of this kind which was really meant to illustrate 
ancient life was the Athenian Letters, to which Charles Yorke 
was the principal contributor, published at Cambridge in 

1740. Cleander, an agent of the King of Persia, is sup- 

posed to be resident at Athens during the Peloponnesian 

war, and to carry on a correspondence, not only with his 

court, but with his brother living at home, and with private 

friends in Egypt and other provinces of the Persian Em- 
- ; Ay ® 

pire (see some extracts in Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 

cellors). Then we had the Abbé Barthélemy Zravels of 

Anacharsis ; and in more modern times Bulwer’s Last Days 

of Pompeii, Lockhart’s Valerius, the Letters from Palmyra, 

and other similar works have shown that a successful at-: 
tempt to reproduce the life of the classical ages would be 
welcome. It remained for the Germans to attempt to 
combine the fictitious elements of a story with a series of 
appendices or short treatises which serve to condense the 
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mass of separate works in Graevius’ Antiquities, ‘De re 
vestiaria,” &c., into amore comprehensible form, while 
correcting and adding to them from the inscriptions and 
works of art since discovered. To this idea we owe Botti- 
ger’s Sabina, or Morning Scenes at the Toilette of a rich 
Roman Lady ; and, above all, Becker’s Charicles and Gallus, 
which represent to us Athens in the first period of the Mace- 
donian supremacy, and Rome in the age of Augustus ; both 
have been translated by Mr. Metcalfe. Dr. Forbiger in 
his present work intends to illustrate the middle age of the 
Empire, reserving his picture of Greek life for a later work, 
on the ground that modern readers are more interested in 
the culture and manner of life during a period so much 
nearer to us, and so much more closely resembling our own 
in its spirit and tone. He therefore gives us a journal of 
a Greek who travels to Rome in the time of Marcus Aure- 
lius, and is promoted through the influence of kind friends 
to be a sort of cabinet secretary to the Emperor, with the 
function of reporting on the despatches from Greece and 
the East—there being a separate ‘‘ procurator ab epistulis 
latinis.” ‘The first volume is taken up with the journey to 
Rome and the sights he saw there, while the second de- 
scribes his official career and experiences. The author 
seems to feel that the mask is not very well kept on, and 
that the modern German is very visible through his Greek 
disguise ; in such sections as that on the origin of the 
Roman religion we have a modern view, not an ancient. 
The book therefore essentially contains first a series of 
chapters written for the general public, and then a series of 
appendices intended for the more learned and critical 
student, the references to the notes of more general interest 
being pointed out to the former by thicker figures, while the 
indices make the. whole work easy of consultation. The 
book is meant to be the closing work of Dr. Forbiger’s 
literary efforts during the past half century, and he has 
accumulated a great mass of information in a very readable 
form. Still we cannot but feel that the double shape of the 
book is somewhat unfortunate, for the narrative part is not 
so lively as Becker’s two stories (if the word “lively ” can be 
used at all in such a connexion) ; and, when both text and 
appendix are so learned, it seems a pity to separate them and 
so cause a certain amount of repetition, while the turning 
backward and forward to look at the notes of course gives 
trouble. On the whole we much prefer the plan of such a 
book »s Friedlinder’s Sittengeschichte Roms, where the 
whole description runs on smoothly and the notes are at 
the bottom of the page, only some discussions on literary or 
chronological points being reserved for separate considera- 
tion in appendices. ‘This however is perhaps a matter of 
taste, and Dr. Forbiger’s Greek friend is an interesting guide 
in our walks about Rome. He landed at Brundisium, and, 
after having his luggage examined by the custom-house 
officers, hired a carriage to take him to Rome. There his 
friend Sulpicius sends round a Greek freedman, Narcissus, 
to show him the sights, and hence we get a description of 
the streets, markets, baths, slave marts, &c., while Sulpicius’ 
own house and household both in town and country are 
also described at length, and a sketch of Roman family life 
given. Of course our traveller is taken to see the theatre and 
circus games, and with them his leisurely tours of inspection 
come to an end, for at the beginning of the second volume 
he is employed in his public functions. This gives him an 
opportunity of describing the bureaucracy, the Emperor’s 
triumph, the “Consecration” of Verus, the Emperor’s adoptive 
brother ; and this again leads to the question about the 
nature and influence of Roman religion, the. state of art 
and science, and the condition of the industrial arts; and 
these last chapters are perhaps the most interesting part of 





the whole. The free trade which prevailed throughout the 
Empire, and which modern Europe has not yet succeeded 
in restoring to anything like the same extent, allowed of a 
much greater concentration of all available materials for 
great works of architecture and art, while artists and artisans 
of all kinds were easily brought together. Hadrian’s 
journeys of inspection through the Empire, accompanied as 
he was by a large staff of engineers, led to great public 
improvements. The reign of Marcus Aurelius is rightly 
selected by Dr. Forbiger as the point of time at which to 
describe the Empire, for after it art rapidly declined. Nie- 
buhr has attributed the change to the dreadful plague, 
which Verus’ army brought back, after conquering Seleucia 
from the Parthians. ‘The plague at’ Athens in the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war forms a similar turning-point 
in the history of Attica ; the Black Death in the year 1348 put 
a complete stop to early German literature, and the literature 
of Florence was manifestly affected in the same way. The 
ancient world never recovered from the blow inflicted upon 
it by the plague which visited it in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius.” C. W. Boase. 





Unpublished Letters of Napoleon. [Ungedruckte Briefe Napoleons 
aus den Fahren 1796 und 1797 im Besitze des Haus- Hof- und Staats- 
— in Wien.) Von Dr. Hermann Hiiffer. Wien: Gerold’s 

onn. 

Dr. Hirrer introduces these letters with an interesting 

sketch of the editions of Napoleon’s correspondence hitherto 

published. Nothing gives us so vivid an impression of the 
great Emperor’s personality as his letters ; they will always 
be the chief authority for his history. A German professor 
at Wiirzburg, Fischer, was the first to publish a collection 
of them in 1808. Napoleon had himself taken great pains 
to keep copies of his correspondence, and from these MSS. 
the Correspondance inédite was published at Paris in seven 
volumes in 1819. It contained very many also of the letters 
sent to him, thus out of 744 pieces relating to the Italian 
campaign of 1796-7, only 250 are from Napoleon himself. 

The new collection, in twenty-eight volumes, published by 

a commission appointed by Napoleon III. in 1854, is very 

full in the early parts, but complaints have been made of 

suppressions in the later volumes. The principle of pub- 
lishing only “what the Emperor would himself wish to 
make public if he were still alive” naturally led to some un- 
favourable parts of the correspondence being omitted ; for 
instance, as d’Haussonville has pointed out, much of what 
concerns Napoleon’s treatment of the Pope. Lanfrey 
makes similar complaints about political matters. The 
letters which Dr. Hiiffer has extracted from the Austrian 

Record Office date from the summer of 1797, when Bona- 

parte was negociating with Austria at Montebello, near 

Milan, the only time he acted in person as a diplomatist. 

The Austrian minister Thugut tried to protract the nego- 

ciations, and refused to ratify the preliminaries signed by 

his ambassadors. Bonaparte’s first letter expresses his sur- 
prise at this want of good faith; and several despatches 
follow on small points. A letter to the Elector of Bavaria 
requests him to pay the war contribution which his ministers 
had promised to Moreau, but which he did not pay when 
fortune turned and Moreau had made his famous retreat 
through the Black Forest. At last the French plenipoten- 
tiaries sent an ultimatum to Vienna, and the Emperor made 
up his mind to empower Count Cobenzl to make peace in 
earnest. Even then the ambassadors could not agree, and 

Bonaparte sends a letter to the Austrian general in order 

to settle how to give due notice of resuming hostilities. 

The demand of the Ionian Islands for France seemed to 

destroy the last chance of peace, but Cobenzl now gave in. 
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Dr. Hiiffer concludes his valuable pamphlet by pointing out 


some other letters, printed and unprinted, which have come’ 


under his notice in the course of his researches. 
C. W. Boase. 


Notes and Intelligence. 


Verfassung und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika von 
Dr. H. v. Holst, a. 6. Professor an der Universitat Strassburg. 1. 
Theil: Staatensouverinetit und Sklaverei (Diisseldorf, 1873), is the 
first instalment of a probably extensive work on the constitutional 
politics of the United States. Its arrangement resembles in certain 
respects the writings of R. Gneist on administration and self-government 
in England. The author explains in the preface why he had to enlarge 
his original plan, a mere description of the present working of the 
constitution, by going back into the history of the constitutional law of 
the Union. He has done so most conscientiously, since the sifting of 
an enormous mass of printed matter was indispensable, before an 
impartial view of the historical development as well as of the opposing 
forces could have been obtained. By grappling with the mighty questions 
of state, and entering largely into their details, he introduces his readers 
toa vast amouut of transatlantic official and party literature, only the 
smallest part of which has hitherto been noticed by European authors. 
Another storehouse is thus opened to the student of constitutional law 
and comparative politics in general. This first volume, however, fur- 
nishes mainly the internal history of the Union from its origin down to 
the compromise of 1833. Its component parts treat successively of the 
continuous struggles between confederate and federal principles, that 
of state-right and of central power. We have chapters about the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, the presidential election in 1801 
and Jefferson’s policy, Madison and the second war with England, a 
history of slavery and of the abolition movement since 1789, of the 
doctrine of nullification, in fact of all the different phases of reaction 
against unity of legislation and executive government. Certainly a 
book like this could never have been written by an American. It will 
be the more interesting to observe by and by the reception accorded to 
it on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Within the last few months three great collections of documents 
referring to the early history of certain North German cities, which 
were formerly important members of the Hanseatic league, have con- 
siderably advanced. Besides their municipal value, these works supply 
the sources for the study of civic law, of federal tendencies and com- 
mercial policy during the Middle Ages. Every one of these cities more- 
over appears to have had early intercourse with England, and many new 
documents bearing on this point are now printed for the first time. We 
mean: 1. Codex Lubecensis, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Liibeck, vol.iv., 1873, 
the continuation of a work begun thirty years ago, containing chiefly 
charters, statutes, and similar materials of the fourteenth century down 
to 1400; 2. Bremisches Urkundenbuch im Auftrage des Senats der 
freien Hansestadt Bremen herausgegeben von D. R. Ehmck und W. v. 
Bippen, vol. i., 1873, with the documents of this city down to 1300 ; 
3. Urkundenbuch der Stadt Braunschweig. Vol. i.: Statute und Rechte- 
briefe 1227-1671 im Auftrage der Stadtbehirden herausgegeben von Lud- 
wig Hanselmann, Stadtarchivar, 1873. 

A very valuable paper on Arnold of Brescia by W. v. Giesebrecht is 
printed in Sttsungsherichte der philosophisch-philologischen und historischen 
Classe der k. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 1873, Heft 
i., p. 122. The learned historian communicates his discovery that the 
Historia Pontificalis, an original narrative of the twelfth century, 
printed for the first time from a MS. at Bern in Pertz Scripfores, vol. 
Xx., p. 517, and giving a curious account of the life and times of 
Arnold, similar in many respects to that preserved in the Gesta Friderici J. 
by Bishop Otto of Freising, is the work of no less a contemporary 
than our own John of Salisbury. 

The fourth number of the History of the Franco-German War, com- 
posed by the Prussian staff under the superintendence of Count Moltke, 
deals with no more than eight days, from August 7 to August 14, de- 
scribing minutely the advance of the German armies toward the 
Moselle, the activity of their divisions of cavalry, and the battle fought 
on the 14th cast of Metz, now called officially that of Colombey- 
Nouilly. A very extensive and most accurate plan is added to the text. 


Contents of the Fournals. 


Literarisches Centralblatt, Sept. 20, praises Schiller’s Geschichte 
des rimischen Kaiserreichs unter der Regierung des Nero (though 
blaming the tone of contempt for the opposition to the Emperors, of 
which Adolf Stahr set the example); and Flathe’s History of Saxony 
from 1806 to 1866.—A notice of Arnold Schaefer’s Essays mentions the 
proof that the.supposed treaty of 11th Jan., 1757, between England and 
Prussia is spurious. ——Sept. 27 analyses Nohlmanns’ and Baumbach’s 
Lives of Arnold von Selenhofen, Archbishop of Mainz 1153-60 (these 





archbishops were always important owing to their double position, as 
Metropolitans and Archchancellors of Germany); and praises two ex- 
cellent manuals, Wattenbach’s Deutschlana’s Geschichtsquellen im Mittel« 
alter, and Richter’s Annalen der deutschen Geschichte im Mittelalter.—— 
Oct. 4 sums up the controversy on the unfortunate first volume of the 
Diplomata Imperii by the younger Pertz, and notices Meyer’s edition of 
Radewic’s (perhaps the continuer of Otto of Freising) poem on Theo- 
philus, one of the three forms in which the story of a compact with Satan 
appears, the other two being the legends of Anthemius, and of the servant 
of Proterius—the last was admirably versified by Southey, under the 
title of ‘* All for love, or asinner well saved.” ——Oct. 11 reviews Adolf 
Beer’s instructive book on the First Partition of Poland, and San- 
Marte’s translation of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Middle-high-German 
poem Wilhelm von Orange, in which the German writer surpassed the 
Chanson de geste which he copied. Oct 18 notices A. de Boor’s Fasti 
Censorii, Krones’ Die dsterreichische Chronik Facob Unrest’ s, Hinsel- 
mann’s Urkundenbuch der Stadt Braunschweig, Walther's Die grosse 
Landgrifin Caroline von Hessen, and Brandes’ excellent Lectures on 
Die Hauptstromungen der Literatur des neunzehnten Fahrhunderts— 
which has just been reviewed in the Revue des deux Mondes at length. 
——Oct. 25 discusses Bayer’s book on Aineas Sylvius’ Historia Friderici 
IIT. Imperatoris—a work still important ; and the second part of 
Philippson’s Heinrich IV. und Philipp I1l., die Begriindung des 
Sranzisischen Uebergewichtes in Europa 1598-1610.—W olzogen’s trans- 
lation of our famous Anglo-Saxon poem Seownlf/ is strongly con- 
demned. 

Bullettino dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 
Aug. and Sept., continues the account of the excavations at Capua and 
Chiusi, the latter supplying some small Etruscan inscriptions.—Some 
Laconian inscriptions follow, and a review is given of Benndorf’s ex- 
cellent work on the Metopes of Selinus.——Oct. describes the opening of 
twenty-five tombs at Ligurno, where many interesting objects were 
found, but no inscription.—Some more inscriptions from the Pelopon- 
nese follow, one of them written doustrophedon.—The discussion is con- 
tinued on the name of the Roman colony in Africa, Tubusuctus, which 
Pliny calls Tubusuptus, and Tacitus Tubuscus; the discovery of an 
inscription has settled both the name and the locality. 


Altpreussische Monatsschrift, neue Folge. Der neuen preussischen 
Provincialblitter vierte Folge. July-Sept.—Boldt describes the contest 
between the Teutonic Order and the Lithuanians 1370-86, just before 
the marriage of the Lithuanian duke Jagellon with the heiress of Poland 
led to a concentration of hostile force, before which the Order gave 
way.—A description of an early round shield from the iron age follows, 
such as horsemen held in the left hand to parry blows, while the long 
shield was the foot-soldier’s defence.—Rossberg prints the old Town- 
regulations of Saalfeld, as confirmed by Albert Margrave of Branden- 
burg in 1560 ; the arrangement is according to the penalties, given in 
schillings.—At the end of the number some original documents are 
printed, including a letter from Duke Julius of Brunswick to Albert 
Frederic of Prussia ; one (in German) of Hochmeister Winrich von 
Kniprode in 1381 speaks of a successful campaign in Lithuania, 
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Philology. 


The Electra of Sophocles. The Greek Text critically revised, with 
the aid of MSS. newly collated, and explained. By Rev. F. H. M. 
Blaydes, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 

Mr. Biaypes’ Electra of Sophocles differs not much in plan 

from his edition of the other plays. A superfluity of notes, 

and a restless desire to alter the text in numerous passages 
which appear to sober scholars perfectly sound, are the 





general characteristics of this work, on which, it is evident, a 
great deal of thought and research has been bestowed. But 
Mr. Blaydes’ poetical judgment seems sadly at fault; a scholar 
who still insists that such an alteration as that in Oed. R. 420, 

Bojjs 5¢ rijs ofs mows ovK ~orac ‘AcKew (sic) 
(2.¢. woios “EXtxwv), for rotos ob« eorac Aimy, is likely “to find 
favour among those who are best qualified to judge,” or 
who is content with such a reading in Zletr.-21 as ws 
éopev y wa for ws évrad0’ éuev, and labours to defénd 
the intolerable ye by two or three passages of an utterly 
different character, is not a safe guide in the art of classical 
criticism. If there is a verse in Sophocles, one would think, 
clear and unobjectionable, it is £7. 27-8, 

wocatrws 6é od 

quads rv’ érpvers xabrds & mpwros Een. 
‘Thus you not only exhort and encourage us, but are among the first 
to accompany us.” 
The comment of the scholiast and the reading of one 
MS. show that there was an ancient variant, éoy for ery. 
Mr. Blaydes’ note is as follows :— ‘ ( 

. Tapee conj. sd Leopard. év mpwroiw ct (or év mT pwrots 
7 et) conj. Nauck. Qu. zpoe, or tre (gl. pee, as we 
find vzdyew explained by zpoayew, and vracew by zpoadew). 
Or wéder. Or dyers. Or ypas dozpbvers ubdtos ev mpwrows det 
(or aveis, or iwy, or é€v Tpwrovow wy). Schol. ery. TpwWT0s 
cor but tiv dro 70d ynpws evBovdav.” Now, vzee and poe 
(to say nothing of the strange forms) could not occur as 
present tenses in the early Attic of Sophocles, in which cfu 
always has a future sensé, as peree in 430. 

A more useful remark would have been, that this scholium 
shows, as many scholiasts’ glosses do, that the scholia and the 
text were taken at some period of transcription from different 
MSS. This remark applies throughout to the scholia in the 
Medicean Aeschylus. 

To revert briefly to the former passage (21), not only the 
epic form ¢uéy for éonév, but the rare dual of the second 
person of the imperative, fvarzetov, go far to show that this 
and the preceding verses are interpolations. ‘The original 
text was probably this : 

pédkawa 7’ dorpwv éxdédourev edppdvn’ 

wor’ ovkér’ dxveiv Kawpds, GAN’ Epywv axun. 
‘‘The sable night has not a star left in the sky ; so that ’tis no longer 
time for delay, but the moment for action.” 


The construction dozpwy éxhédourev is peculiar, but appears 
to represent €dXuris OF éxAurys Eotwv. Mr. Blaydes’ guesses, 
pehawa 7 dozp’ én NeXouTev edppovy, and péerAawa 7 dorepiy| 
AeAourev edPpovy, are most unrhythmical. 

Another instance of interpolation is in ZZ 690-5, where 
the verses, full of faults as they are, both metrical and gram- 
matical, were apparently introduced for the sake of the name 
’Opéorys. The last verse, 

To Td KNewdv ‘EXAddos 

*Ayapéuvovos orpdrevm’ ayelpayrés more, 
seems made up feebly from the first verse of the play, 

& rod orparnyjoavros év Tpoig more 

’Ayapeuvovos tai, 
Mr. Blaydes adopts Porson’s (or Blomfield’s) emendation, 
GON’ arep vowiCera, for wevracON & vopiCerar. But this is a 
wrong use of the specific dep. It should have been a éy. 

Another interpolation (probably), though one less obvious, 
is ver. 904, in which 7000 opav zexuypeov comes very 
awkwardly after the mental sight of her brother suggested to 
Electra by the lock of hair she had found. The reading 
anciently was, it may be conjectured, 

éumate. rh pot 

yuxt Evvnbes Supa pirrdrov Bporay, 
“There suddenly strikes on my soul the familiar aspect of one most 
dear to me of living men.” 
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Again to bring in the name of her brother some interpolator 


added, : 
wavrwy ’Opécrov 7000’ dpav Trexunpiov. 

An example of an alteration which can be shown to be 
almost certainly wrong is Mr. Blaydes’ substitution of \¢By7« 
for péysorov in 758, 

kal vw (viv?) wupg@ xéavres evOds & Bpaxet 

XAAKG péywrov cua Sertalas crodov 

pépovew dvdpes, &c. 
Mr. Blaydes chooses to read on mere conjecture év0évtes 
Bpaxe?t xadxy~ A€By7, which is simply a wilful corruption of 
the text of Sophocles. The remark in his Appendix (p. 305), 
“TI do not think there is any antithesis intended between 
péyestov and Bpaxe?,” while it suggests the suspicion of 
an after-thought, would hardly have been made had he 
remembered the exactly parallel lines in Propertius, who 
beautifully says in describing the grief of Briseis for Achilles 
(ii. 9. 9); : ee ei 
** Foedavitque comas, et tanti corpus Achilli 

Maximaque in parva sustulit ossa manu.” 

‘‘She raised in her little hand the huge bones of her hero,” z.e. pieces of 
the burnt bone.” ; 

In the well-known passage (780) 

dor’ obre vuxrds Urvov otr’ et juépas 

ue oreydvew dvv, 
without mentioning the almost certain correction trvos—éew’ 
toréyatev yds, by which the difficulty of odve with an in- 
finitive is avoided with scarcely any alteration of the words, 
Mr. Blaydes merely says oveyd¢ew is “an unusual expres- 
sion,” and reads in his text ¢uoit wedafew, which he calls 
“highly probable.” Of course, that is a matter of opinion. 
Can he say that drvos enol wedaCee is a usual expression ? 

The difficult passage in 451, where z7vé" dduraph zpcxa is 
used when Auzapar, “glossy,” was rather to be expected (and 
where the long « in Aurapys admits of no safe explanation 
except that the verse was due to the blundering of an inter- 
polator who confounded Acrapijs with durapos), is dismissed 
by Mr. Blaydes with the following series of conjectures:— 
“ Qu. ryvde y’ adirapov zpixa. Or tHvé’ addrapov 8) zpcxa. 
Or riyvée veoxaph (Or veoxaptov) zpixa. Or zyvde xaxoTwi 
(cf. A7. 381) zpcxa. Or ryvée mwvapav 69 zpixa. Or tyra 
avn uhh tp’xa.” (My own view of this passage is given in 
the fournal of Philology, vol. v., No. 9, p. 9°.) 

Surely this system of firing random shots is something 
very different from the art of a critic. It is impossible to 
put any, even the slightest, faith in any one of such guesses. 
What possible value then can they have? So much pains 
and so much ingenuity would produce better results if directed 
by a sounder judgment and truer poetical feeling for iambic 
. composition—a faculty that probably can only be acquired 
by the successful practice of verse-composition in earlier life. 

F. A. PALey. 


Paul and Braune on the History of the German Language and 
- Literature. [eitrige zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur, hrsg. von H. Paul und W. Braune. 1. Band. 1. Heft.) 
Halle: Lippert. 
First in place, and perhaps also in value, comes an essay by 
W. Braune, ‘“‘Zur Kenntniss des Frankischen und zur Hoch- 
deutschen Lautverschiebung.” He divides the Frankish 
dialect into three groups, Upper, Middle, and Low-Frankish. 
It is with the second of these groups (commonly called 
Niederrheinisch) that the essay is most immediately con- 
cerned. It extends, roughly speaking, from the Mosel to 
Diisseldorf, including Tréves, Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and is characterized by the retention of the neuter ending ¢ 
in dat, wat, &c., while otherwise ¢ has been regularly 
“verschoben” to z. It is thus sharply marked off from the 
Upper-Frankish on the one hand, in which the z-change is 
carried out everywhere, and the Low-Frankish on the other, 
where the change of ¢ into z has not been developed at all. 








The proofs are drawn partly from the living dialects, partly 
from the older charters: it is shown that the distinctive 
features of the middle dialect were fully developed in the 
13th century, and that it was spoken in the same localities as 
itis now. Braune has rendered an important service to philo- 
logy by his refutation of the current hypothesis which explains 
the High-German forms in the Middle-German dialects as the 
result of the literary and social preponderance of the High- 
German dialects. He shows clearly that the imperfectly 
carried out /autverschiebung of the Middle-Frankish—and, to 
a less extent, of Frankish generally,—is quite asindependenta 
phenomenon as the more advanced changes that characterize 
the Alemannic dialects. The peculiarities of Middle-Frankish 
are, in short, as old as the 3rd ‘lautverschiebung itself. 
Braune agrees with Scherer in considering the change of 4, 
&c., into z, &c., as the first and most characteristic change : 
he considers that the change of ¢/ (dh) into d is later and of 
secondary importance. We cannot follow the details of his 
chronological investigations, but must content ourselves with 
calling attention to the great clearness and precision with 
which he treats the phonetic side of the question, contrasting 
favourably with the pretentious mysticism in which many 
German philologists have veiled it. 

The lautverschiebung is also treated of by H. Paul in the 
last essay in the volume, “ Zur Lautverschiebung,” but from 
a less objective and more conjectural point of view than 
Braune’s. Paul starts, for instance, with the hypothesis 
that Gothic 4, &c., was pronounced v, based on the Byzan- 
tine pronunciation of A, although it certainly seems rather 
strange that the fact of such a change having taken place in 
Byzantine Greek should have debarred the Goths from all 
means of representing the sound of hard 4. Runic are 
much more probable than Greek analogies in such cases. 
A great part of the essay is taken up in adducing cases in 
support of the change of (v) &c. into the corresponding stops, 
a change, which it seems, is still looked upon with distrust 
in Germany. All this is good and sound. So also is the 
proof of the untenability of the common hypothesis that p 
or ¢# was ever a true aspirate (tH), and the remarks on the 
antiquity of the voiced pronunciation of medial and final 
J in the Northern languages. Paul’s theory of the develop- 
ment of p, &c., is, then, briefly this: t was changed directly 
into (th) the sibilant, (th) became vocal (dh), first medially, 
and then (in some dialects) initially. The sibilant, lastly, 
was converted into astop. All this is phonetically possible, 
although, as Paul himself confesses, there are no instances 
known of (t) becoming directly (th), but it is in direct oppo- 
sition to known facts. An impartial review of the pronun- 
ciation of the living, and the spelling of the dead Teutonic 
languages, shows clearly that the vocal pronunciation is the 
oldest in all the languages, and that (d) is older than (dh), 
except of course where, as in modern Dutch and German, 
the (dh) has, at a comparatively late period, changed into the 
voiced stop from which it arose. The only tenable hypothesis 
is the one advanced by me in the appendix to my edition of 
the Old English Pastoral Care, in which I have also antici- 
pated Paul in denying that p ever was a true aspirate, 

Of special interest for English scholars is R. Wiilcker’s 
“Ubersicht der Neuangelsichsischen Sprachdenkmiler,” in 
which he gives a full list of all the known Semi-saxon texts, 
with an account of their age, linguistic character and editions. 
The essay is not merely a useful summary of what is already 
known, but also contains a good deal of original criticism. 

The two remaining essays, “ Legenden und Sagen von 
Pilatus” by W. Creizenach, and “ Uber die Letanie” by F. 
Vogt, are of no general interest for English readers. 

HENry SWEET. 
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Notes and Intelligence. 


A correspondent writes:—In the Academy, No. 83, Nov. 1, 1873, 
p- 419, ‘‘ The Annals of the Bamboo Books,” the following remark 
is quoted from Mr. Holt: ‘Nor is it a fact of common interest to 
know that /o this very day the Virgin Mary is honoured in the Basque 
Provinces under the name of Astarte.” I cannot find this exact word 
in the Dictionaries of the French-Basque, but it may exist in the Spanish 
dialects—Ast-arte, and is probably one of the many derivatives of 
‘‘arte” p. between, s. space between two things. Thus arte-ko-a, 
ar-arte-ko-a, ‘‘ the Mediatrix,”’ is often applied to the Virgin. Astarte in 
Pa would thus have nothing to do with Ishtar or Astarte, Queen of 
the Stars. 
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